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PRINTED  IN  THE  U.S.A. 


The  Honorable  William  W.  Scranton 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 


Proclamation  Establishing  the 
Governor’s  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 


WHEREAS  the  women  of  this  Commonwealth  have  served  with  distinction 
in  their  roles  as  homemakers,  participants  in  cultural  and  civic  affairs,  and  working 
contributors  to  governmental  and  economic  progress;  and 

WHEREAS  the  full  realization  of  the  rights  and  potentials  of  women  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  advancement  of  our  Commonwealth;  and 

WHEREAS  measures  that  strengthen  full  and  effective  participation  in 
cultural  and  civic  affairs  are  important  to  continuing  progress  in  our  Common- 
wealth; and 

WHEREAS  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  Commonwealth  to  promote  the 
economy  and  security  of  our  people  through  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
utilization  of  the  skills  of  all  persons;  and 

WHEREAS  women  should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  in  their  varied 
capacities  and  fulfill  their  aspirations  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit;  and 

WHEREAS  a State  Governmental  Commission  should  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  developing  recommendations  to  overcome  discrimination  in 
employment  and  other  outmoded  limitations  based  on  sex; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  William  W.  Scranton,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me,  do  hereby 
establish  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Given  under  my  hand  and  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State,  at  the  citv  of  Harrisburg,  this  fifth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty-four,  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  one  hundred  and  eightv-eighth. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Governor's  Commission  On  The  Status  Of  Women 


William  W.  Scranton,  Governor 


January  1,  1966 


Reply  to: 


Mrs.  J.  Russell  Meyers 


Chairman 

Mrs.  John  J.  Parkhurst 
Vice  Chairman 

Mrs,  Marjorie  D.  Tibbs 
Exec.  Vice  Chairman 


The  Honorable  William  W,  Scranton 
The  State  Capitol 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Governor  Scranton: 

The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  takes  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  foresight  you  manifested,  in  establishing  the 
Pennsylvania  Commission,  Your  action  has  made  it  possible  to 
provide  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  with  a comprehensive  picture 
of  the  status  of  women  in  our  Commonwealth  today. 

We  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  served  on  this  Commission. 

Now,  at  the  conclusion  of  our  assigned  task,  we  are  pleased  to 
present  our  Report,  together  with  our  recommendations  for  further 
study  and  constructive  action  in  those  areas  where  improvements 
are  needed  to  insure  full  realization  of  the  rights  and  potentials 
of  all  women. 

This  Report,  which  represents  the  views  of  the  entire  Commission, 
is  the  result  of  eighteen  months  of  study  and  research  in  several 
areas  of  great  importance  to  women:  law  and  politics,  education, 
employment,  and  volunteering. 

Our  stud,y  has  taken  us  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Commonwealth,  into  private  homes  as  well  as  large  industrial 
establishments.  In  every  area  we  have  found  women  working  for 
the  betterment  of  their  families,  their  communities,  and  their  State. 

We  have  been  most  gratified  by  the  enthusiastic  response  of 
the  many  individuals  and,  organizations  contacted,  in  the  course  of 
our  study.  The  expert  advice  and.  information  gained,  from  these 
sources  have  contributed,  immeasurably  to  the  completeness  of  our 
Report. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  your  encouragement  and  support. 

We  believe  that  implementation  of  the  recommendations  made  in  this 
Report  will  enhance  the  opportunities  for  women  in  Pennsylvania, 
thus  improving  the  status  of  all  our  citizens. 


Re  spectfully 


Chairman 
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The  Present 

When  this  Commission  accepted  the  charge  of  the  Governor  to  examine 
the  status  of  women  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
constructive  action,  each  of  us  was  keenly  aware  of  the  position  of  women 
in  our  own  field  of  interest.  We  knew  that  science  and  technology  had  been 
changing  many  long-established  patterns  of  living,  but  we  did  not  realize 
the  full  extent  of  these  changes  until  we  began  our  work  on  the  Commission. 

Each  of  us  has  come  to  realize  that  no  segment  of  society  can  be  studied 
piecemeal  and  that  our  own  special  interests  must  be  tempered  by  considera- 
tion of  other  special  interests.  For  example,  in  focusing  attention  on  the 
needs  of  women  who  are  employed,  we  found  that  employment  could  not  be 
studied  as  a separate  entity;  it  had  to  include  a study  of  laws  and  education 
as  well. 

Therefore,  in  assessing  the  status  of  women  today,  we  have  enlisted  the 
services  of  specialists  who  have  given  us  their  valuable  assistance  in  studying 
the  complexities  of  a woman’s  world.  This  mutual  endeavor  has  produced 
a composite  Report,  representing  a balanced  and  accurate  assessment  of 
Pennsylvania  women  today. 

Although  our  Report  is  divided  into  four  main  sections  dealing  with 
specialized  areas,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
Improvement,  if  it  is  to  be  achieved,  must  come  in  all  areas,  not  just  in  one. 
Because  of  this  inter-relationship  of  interests,  we  believe  that  no  one  agency 
or  institution — governmental,  industrial,  or  educational — can  independently 
improve  the  over-all  status  of  women.  Our  recommendations  are  based  on 
this  belief  and  are,  therefore,  directed  to  all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  course  of  our  study,  we  have  been  gratified  to  find  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  a leader  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  women  in  the  life 
of  the  Commonwealth.  As  the  patterns  of  society  have  changed,  particularly 
for  women,  Pennsylvania  has  set  the  pace  for  change  in  many  areas. 

Today,  however,  there  are  new  challenges  for  every  section  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s complex  structure.  It  is  our  hope  that  our  Report  may  be  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  State  so  that  all  agencies  and  institutions  may 
come  to  realize  that  improvement  in  the  status  of  women  is  advantageous  to 
the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  well-being  of  our  entire  society.  To  this 
end,  we  offer  our  Report  and  our  recommendations. 
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Whereas  . . . 


"The  women  of  this  Commonwealth  have 
served  with  distinction  in  their  roles  as  home- 
makers, participants  in  cultural  and  civic  affairs,  and 
working  contributors  to  governmental  and  economic 
progress  ...” 


"It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  reconsider 
the  role  of  today’s  woman  in  the  perspective  of  the 
contemporary  scene.” 


Wii.i.iAM  W.  Scranton 
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"The  full  realization  of  the 
rights  and  potentials  of  women 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
advancement  of  our  Commonwealth.’ 


Law  and  Politics 

Every  woman  in  Pennsylvania  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. We  have,  therefore,  deemed  it  wise  to  begin  this  Report  by 
examining  the  legal  rights  and  the  political  participation  of  women — past, 
present,  and  future. 

To  carry  out  the  Governor’s  charge  with  respect  to  the  legal  and 
political  status  of  women,  we  have  studied  the  laws  and  practices  in  our 
Commonwealth  as  they  affect  women,  and  have  examined  the  status  of 
women  with  respect  to  their  participation  in  the  State  and  local  political 
affairs. 

With  the  cooperation  of  interested  individuals  and  organizations 
throughout  the  State,  we  have  made  comprehensive  studies  of  Pennsylvania 
laws  pertaining  to  marriage,  divorce,  custody  and  support  of  children,  real 
and  personal  property,  employment,  and  political  participation,  as  such  laws 
apply  to  women. 

Our  findings  reveal  that  Pennsylvania  women  have  few  reasons  to 
complain  of  their  legal  or  political  status.  In  the  few  areas  in  which  we  have 
found  evidence  of  discrimination,  we  have  made  recommendations  for  con- 
structive action. 
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LEGAL  RIGHTS 


From  the  dawn  of  history,  social  change  has  been 
met  with  suspicion  and  resistance,  whether  such 
change  is  authoritatively  imposed  or  spontaneously 
generated,  whether  it  affects  our  social  patterns  or 
our  pocketbooks,  and  whether,  in  fact,  it  really  affects 
us  personally  in  any  degree. 

History,  which  has  been  deemed  "the  wise  man’s 
greatest  teacher,  ” will  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
change  is  inevitable  and  to  cling  to  antiquated  con- 
cepts is  folly.  The  law  cannot  remain  static  as  socio- 
economic conditions  change.  That  socio-economic 
conditions  have,  in  fact,  changed  is  recognized  by 
the  Governor  in  the  language  of  his  proclamation 
establishing  this  Commission. 

Thus,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  laws 
affecting  the  rights  of  women  in  the  light  of  their 
full  development  and  their  present  place  in  the  life 
of  this  Commonwealth. 

In  this  frame  of  reference,  we  have  examined  the 
existing  laws  of  Pennsylvania  dealing  with  the  rights, 
restrictions,  and  obligations  of  women  in  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

1.  Personal  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

2.  Property  Rights 

3.  Tax  Responsibilities 

4.  Employment 

Personal  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

Marriage  and  Divorce 

The  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  our  society  and 
family  stability  is  the  single  most  important  factor 
in  a progressive,  dynamic  society.  Marriage  and  the 
care  of  children  are  the  most  personal  of  rights  and 
responsibilities.  Because  they  also  affect  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  the  Stare  has  established  certain 
codes  of  behavior  to  regulate  these  functions.  Separa- 
tion and  divorce  are  likewise  deeply  personal,  but 
here  the  State  exercises  more  control  in  the  interest 
of  the  parties  concerned,  as  well  as  the  public  welfare. 

Under  the  present  marriage  laws  in  Pennsylvania, 
both  men  and  women  must  be  16  years  of  age  before 
a marriage  license  may  be  issued,  and,  where  either 


of  the  parties  is  under  the  age  of  21,  parental  consent 
is  required.  The  premarital  requirements  are  the 
same  for  men  and  women  without  exception. 

Likewise,  the  laws  with  regard  to  annulment  and 
absolute  divorce  are  applied  in  the  same  manner  to 
men  and  women.  In  addition,  however,  a divorce 
from  bed  and  board  may  be  granted  to  a woman 
when  her  husband  has:  (a)  maliciously  abandoned 
his  family;  ( b ) maliciously  turned  his  wife  out  of 
doors;  ( c ) endangered  her  life  by  cruel  and  barbarous 
treatment;  (d)  offered  such  indignities  to  her  person 
as  to  render  her  condition  intolerable  and  life 
burdensome;  or  (e)  committed  adultery.  Neither 
parry  is  free  to  marry  where  a divorce  from  bed  and 
board  is  granted.  Whenever  a divorce  from  bed  and 
board  is  granted,  a married  woman  may  encumber, 
convey,  or  dispose  of  her  real  estate  without  her 
husband’s  joinder  in  the  conveyance.  After  an 
absolute  divorce  is  granted,  either  spouse  may  convey, 
without  joinder  of  the  other,  his  or  her  interest  in 
real  estate  formerly  owned  as  tenants  by  the  entireties, 
so  that  the  grantee  shall  hold  the  same  free  from 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  which  the  grantor  held. 

The  court  may  allow  the  wife  reasonable  alimony, 
counsel  fees,  and  expenses  pending  a suit  for  absolute 
divorce.  Pennsylvania  has  no  provision  for  per- 
manent alimony  after  an  absolute  divorce,  except 
under  special  circumstances  when  the  defendant  is 
insane. 

Custody  and  Support  of  Children 

When  the  custody  of  children  is  in  dispute,  the 
State  makes  the  determination  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  child.  When  the  minor  is  a child  of  tender 
years  under  Pennsylvania  decisional  law,  there  is  a 
presumption  that  the  child’s  best  interest  is  served 
by  awarding  custody  to  the  mother. 

The  mother  of  a minor  child  has  equal  power, 
control  and  authority  over  the  child  and  an  equal 
right  to  his  or  her  service  and  earnings  as  the  father 
had,  if  she  is  otherwise  qualified  as  a fit  and  proper 
person  to  have  control  and  custody  of  the  child. 

We  are  aware  that  various  governmental  and  non- 
governmental committees  are  presently  studying  the 
problems  of  Family  Law. 
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• We  therefore  recommend  that  a review 
he  made  of  the  studies  completed  by  these 
various  groups  and  further  recommend 
that  action  be  taken  to  effect  any  necessary 
changes. 

Domicile 

Some  states  will  not  allow  a married  woman  to 
vote  if  she  is  separated  from  her  husband  and  he  is 
domiciled  in  another  state.  In  Pennsylvania,  although 
the  husband’s  domicile  ordinarily  determines  that  of 
his  wife,  a wife  may  establish  separate  domicile  if 
she  is  separated  for  cause. 

Jury  Duty 

Pennsylvania  women  are  eligible  for  jury  service 
on  the  same  terms  as  men.  In  some  states,  women 
cannot  serve  on  a jury;  in  others,  such  service  is 
voluntary. 

Property  Rights 

It  is  a legal  maxim,  universally  accepted,  that  the 
common  law  prevails,  unless  abrogated  by  specific 
statute.  Thus,  any  consideration  of  the  property 
rights  of  women  must  begin  with  a study  of  the 
common  law,  inasmuch  as  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  stems  from  the  com- 
mon law. 

As  a result  of  socio-economic  changes,  many  of 
the  old  common  law  injustices  to  women  have  been 
removed  by  statutory  enactments.  In  Pennsylvania, 
women  today  enjoy  substantially  the  same  privileges 
as  their  male  counterparts.  There  are  absolutely  no 
distinctions  in  the  laws  applying  to  unmarried 
women  and  unmarried  men. 

Historically,  under  the  common  law,  a married 
woman’s  legal  existence  merged  with  that  of  her 
husband.  Marriage  imposed  on  her  substantial  dis- 
abilities affecting  her  control  of  her  property  in  deal- 
ing with  third  persons.  For  example,  she  could  not 
make  a contract  affecting  her  real  property;  she  could 
not  hold  property  against  her  husband’s  creditors; 
and  she  could  not  convey  or  mortgage  her  own 
property  without  her  husband’s  joinder. 

Since  1848,  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly 
periodically  has  enacted  laws  which  have  recognized 
women’s  right  to  an  equal  status  with  men  in  the 
acquisition,  ownership,  possession,  control,  use,  con- 
veyance, leasing,  or  mortgaging  any  property  of  any 


kind,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  either  in  possession  or 
expectancy  or  make  any  contract,  in  writing  or 
otherwise. 

A woman  in  Pennsylvania  enjoys  the  right  to 
petition  the  Common  Pleas  Court  for  a declaration 
that  she  is  a feme-sole  trader,  whereupon  her  property 
is  subject  to  her  free  and  absolute  disposal  and  her 
husband  loses  his  intestacy  right  in  all  her  property. 
This  advantage  is  available  to  a married  woman  if 
her  husband  is  an  absent  mariner  or  has  deserted  her, 
or  if  she  is  living  apart  from  her  husband. 

The  status  of  women  in  Pennsylvania  under  both 
statutory  and  decisional  law,  with  respect  to  property 
rights,  far  surpasses  that  of  women  in  many  other 
states  and  is  equal  to  that  of  men.  In  practice, 
however,  unmarried  women  ( single,  widowed,  or 
divorced ) have  encountered  problems  in  obtaining 
mortgage  money,  regardless  of  their  financial  re- 
sources and/or  credit  ratings.  Several  examples  have 
been  brought  to  our  attention  in  which  women  in 
professional  and  executive  positions,  with  "A-1” 
credit  rating,  have  experienced  long  delays  in  obtain- 
ing mortgages,  while  male  heads  of  households,  with 
comparable  financial  resources,  have  had  no  difficulty. 

• We  recommend  that  further  study  be 
made  to  determine  the  extent  of  this  dis- 
criminatory practice  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages and  that  the  money-lending  institu- 
tions of  the  Commomvealth  be  encouraged 
to  re-examine  their  policies  and  practices 
in  approving  mortgage  applications  of 
women. 

Tax  Responsibilities 

We  recognize  that  women  as  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  nation  have  the  same  tax  respon- 
sibilities as  men.  Time,  however,  has  permitted  only 
a cursory  examination  of  the  entire  tax  structure  of 
Pennsylvania. 

We  found  no  statutes  containing  any  positive  dis- 
tinctions between  men  and  women  in  the  application 
of  our  State  tax  laws. 

A review  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Social 
Insurance  and  Taxes  of  the  President’s  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women  raises  at  least  one  question 
which  we  consider  to  be  worthy  of  further  study. 
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That  is:  Do  proportionately  fewer  women  than  men 
qualify  as  heads  of  household  under  the  Federal  in- 
come rax  laws? 

The  further  question  is  raised  under  the  State 
inheritance  tax  laws:  Are  the  estates  of  propor- 
tionately more  women  than  men  subjected  to  the 
collateral  inheritance  tax  rates  of  15  per  cent? 

9 We  recommend  that  a study  be  mode  to 
determine  the  answers  to  these  questions 
and  to  further  determine  whether  legis- 
lation or  administrative  action  is  necessary 
to  correct  any  existing  inequities. 

Employment  Laws 

Equal  Pay  Law 

Public  attention  was  first  sharply  focused  on  equal 
pay  for  women  during  World  War  11  when  large 
numbers  of  women  entered  the  labor  force,  many  of 
them  in  jobs  previously  held  by  men.  State  agencies, 
employers,  labor  unions,  women’s  organizations,  and 
the  general  public  were  concerned  with  the  removal 
of  wage  differentials  as  a means  of  furthering  the 
war  effort.  In  1947,  Pennsylvania  joined  the  ranks 
of  only  eleven  other  states  in  adopting  its  first  equal 
pay  law.  The  law^  presently  in  effect  is  applicable 
to  public  as  well  as  private  employment  and  provides 
equal  protection  for  all  employees,  regardless  of  sex. 

In  1963,  a Federal  law  was  enacted  providing  for 
equal  pay  for  work  requiring  equal  skill,  effort,  and 
responsibility,  and  prohibiting  wage  differentials 
based  solely  on  sex.  The  Pennsylvania  Act  requires 
equal  pay  for  work  under  comparable  conditions  on 
jobs,  the  performance  of  which  requires  comparable 
skills. 

This  difference  in  the  language — equal  versus  com- 
parable— has  proven  to  be  a source  of  administrative 
confusion.  For  example,  in  several  cases  of  alleged 
violation  of  the  Federal  law,  it  was  determined  by 
Federal  investigators  that  the  jobs  were  not,  in  fact, 
equal,  whereupon  they  were  referred  to  the  State  on 
the  premise  that  the  jobs  might  be  comparable.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  word  "comparable”  provides 


opportunity  for  subjective  interpretation  and  varia- 
tion in  determinations  which  could  result  in  inequi- 
ties in  enforcement.  For  definiteness  and  clarity,  the 
word  "equal”  is  preferable. 

Pennsylvania,  a pioneer  in  the  equal  pay  field, 
must  continue  its  leadership.  The  equal  pay  law  is 
good  legislation  and  must  be  intelligently  enforced 
if  it  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

0 We  recommend  that  the  Pennsylvania 

Equal  Pay  Law  be  amended  to  require  the 

payment  of  equal  wages  for  ivork  requiring 

equal  skill,  effort,  and  responsibility. 

Minimum  Wage  Laws 

The  General  Assembly,  in  1937,  recognized  the 
public  interest  of  the  community  at  large  in  the 
health  and  well-being  of  its  citizens  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  Commonwealth,  a wage  floor  was 
established  by  the  passage  of  the  Minimum  Fair 
Wage  Law.-  The  act  extended  its  protection  only  to 
women  and  to  minors  of  either  sex  under  the  age 
of  21.  At  that  time,  the  legislature  declared  that 
".  . . women  and  minors  . . . are  peculiarly  subjea 
to  the  . . . evils  of  oppressive,  unreasonable  and 
unfair  wages.  . . .” 

In  1961,  the  General  Assembly  recognized  that 
socio-economic  changes  brought  about,  in  parr  at 
least,  by  the  increased  participation  of  women  in 
the  work  force,  required  that  this  same  protection 
be  extended  to  employees,  regardless  of  sex,  when  it 
enacted  a supplement  of  the  1937  Act,  known  as 
the  Minimum  Wage  Act  of  1961.® 

The  present  regulations  promulgated  under  these 
two  Acts  have  permitted  certain  inequities,  the  most 
disturbing  of  which  is  the  required  payment  of  over- 
time rates  (time  and  one-half  the  minimum)  to 
women  and  minors  in  certain  occupations,  without 
providing  the  same  benefits  for  male  employees. 

In  addition,  there  are  statutory  exemptions  for 
traditionally  low-paid  occupations  where  women  are 
employed  in  large  numbers. 


1.  The  Act  of  December  17,  1959,  P-  L.  1913,  as  amended. 

2.  Act  of  May  27,  1937,  P.  L.  917. 

3.  Act  of  September  15,  1961,  P.  L.  1313. 
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• ff  e recommend  that  legislative  action  be 
taken  to  correct  the  existing  inequities  by: 
consolidating  the  1937  and  1961  Minimum 
W age  Acts;  deleting  certain  exemptions; 
and  enacting  amendments  which  would 
require  the  payment  of  time  and  one-half 
the  regular  wage  rate  for  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  40  per  week  for  all  covered  em- 
ployees, regardless  of  sex. 

W omens  Labor  Law 

Since  the  early  1800’s,  laws  regulating  the  hours 
of  employment  of  females  have  been  enacted  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  based  on  the 
premise  that  "long  hours  of  labor  are  dangerous  for 
women  because  of  their  special  physical  organiza- 
tion.” * 

Pennsylvania’s  first  protective  legislation  for 
women  was  passed  in  1887.  The  present  Women’s 
Labor  Law,  enacted  in  1913,  has  been  amended  many 
times  and  currently  restricts  the  hours  of  labor  to 
10  a day  and  48  in  one  week,  with  the  limitation 
of  6 days  of  work  in  any  one  week.  Cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  Pennsylvania’s  best  interests  are  served 
by  good  labor  standards  for  all  workers,  particularly 
for  women,  many  of  whom  are  mothers  and  home- 
makers as  well  as  wage  earners,  we  have  considered 
the  question  directed  to  us  by  interested  citizens  as 
to  whether  the  present  standards  are,  in  fact,  more 
prohibitive  than  protective. 

The  following  letter  from  a woman  in  Philadelphia 
is  typical  of  the  questions  which  have  come  to  our 
attention: 

. . . On  my  job  I am  only  allowed  48  hours. 
My  job  works  more  than  that  and  my  employer 
brings  men  in  from  other  shifts  to  work  the 
overtime  when  1 complete  my  48  hours.  ...  It 
is  an  easy  job,  and  I would  like  very  much  if  you 
explained  this  thoroughly  to  me,  because  I am 
willing  to  work  as  many  hours  as  the  men  do  on 
my  job,  and  I can’t  see  why  I can’t  work  the 
overtime  hours  so  I can  be  paid  time  and  one- 
half  and  double  time  as  the  men  are.  It  is  not 
justice,  according  to  the  Laws  of  God  and  Man. 
All  men  are  created  equal  and  should  get  an 
equal  share  as  such. 

The  writer  of  the  al;)Ove  letter,  who  is  a member  of 
an  industrial  union,  sought  the  equality  of  treatment 


provided  through  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
between  the  employer  and  the  union.  Neither  the 
employer  nor  her  union  was  able  to  accord  the 
equality  she  sought  because  of  the  mandatory  restric- 
tions of  the  'Women’s  Labor  Law. 

Several  letters  have  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  men  and  women  in 
regard  to  taxes.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  one 
such  letter  received  from  a woman  in  Pittsburgh: 

1 am  a woman  holding  a man’s  job  as  Station 
Baggageman.  I receive  a man’s  rate  of  pay.  1 
don’t  see  why  1 should  be  governed  by  the 
Women’s  Labor  Law,  which  limits  me  to  the 
number  of  hours  1 am  permitted  to  work,  since 
1 am  not  doing  women’s  work. 

During  the  months  from  October  to  Decem- 
ber is  our  busy  season.  The  days  when  work  is 
heavy  the  employees  can  work  4 hours  overtime. 
(If  they  so  desire.)  With  the  discriminatory  law 
against  women,  we  are  allowed  only  2 hours. 
And  yet,  we  women  have  to  pay  the  same  taxes 
as  the  men  do  ...  With  the  result  that  I,  as  the 
head  of  the  household,  am  finding  it  extremely 
difficult  to  balance  my  budget  . . . And  the  only 
way  1 can  balance  my  budget  is  to  take  extra 
work  when  1 can  get  it  ...  1 am  not  asking  for 
any  handouts  from  the  Government,  1 just  want 
to  work  so  that  1 can  pay  all  the  taxes. 

Thus,  in  a sizeable  number  of  cases,  the  limita- 
tions on  hours  adversely  affect  the  employment  op- 
portunities and  the  economic  existence  of  women. 
Conversely,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  reports  that  complaints  have 
been  received  from  men  where  they  have  been  re- 
quired to  work  excessive  hours  on  a daily  and/or 
weekly  basis,  usually  without  premium  pay  for 
overtime. 

The  provision  that  the  48-hour  weekly  limitation 
is  applicable  regardless  of  the  number  of  establish- 
ments in  which  a woman  may  be  employed  is 
unrealistic  and  unenforceable,  unless  it  can  be  proven 
that  the  various  employers  are  in  collusion.  "Moon- 
lighting” is  not  limited  to  factory  workers.  Many 
teachers,  government  workers,  retail  clerks,  and 
others — both  male  and  female- — work  at  second 
jobs,  sometimes  in  the  same  line  of  work,  sometimes 
in  an  entirely  different  line.  Enforcement  of  the 
law  in  this  instance  prohibits  a private  citizen  from 


4.  Brief  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Muller  v.  Oregon,  208  U.  S.  412,  52  L.  Ed.  551  (1908). 


exercising  a free  choice  of  how  she  will  earn  her 
living.  ( For  our  recommendation  on  the  Woman’s 
Labor  Law,  see  the  section  on  Employment,  page  26.) 

Human  Relations  Act 

In  1955,  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act,  establishing  as  public 
policy  that  every  individual  must  be  guaranteed  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  employment  for  which  he  is 
qualified,  without  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  religious  creed,  ancestry,  age,  or  national 
origin.  It  further  provides  that  to  be  an  unlawful 
discriminatory  employment  practice,  the  person  com- 
plaining must  have  been  "the  individual  best  able  and 
most  competent  to  perform  the  services  required.” 
( This  Act  subsequently  became  a part  of  the  Human 
Relations  Act  of  1961.) 

We  recognize  that  men  and  women  vary  in  their 
physical  capacity  to  perform  certain  types  of  jobs, 
but  we  also  recognize  that  every  person  should  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  or  her 
abilities.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nized that  these  same  job  opportunities  should  be 
afforded  to  women,  capable  of  doing  the  same  work 


as  men,  and  therefore  incorporated  in  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  a prohibition  against 
discrimination  based  on  sex.  This  same  provision 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Human  Relations  Act. 

® W e therefore  recommend  that  the  Human 
Relations  Act  he  amended  to  prohibit  em- 
ployment discrimination  based  on  sex, 
thereby  insuring  the  utilization  of  the 
fullest  productive  capacities  of  all  individ- 
uals in  the  Commonwealth. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  a study  of  the  civil 
statutory  and  decisional  law  affecting  the  rights  of 
women.  Several  instances  of  discriminatory  practices 
in  the  penal  institutions  under  the  present  criminal 
laws  have  been  directed  to  our  attention. 

• W'e  recommend  that  a committee  be 
established  to  examine  the  rights  of  women 
under  Pennsylvania  criminal  laws  and  to 
examine  the  practices  in  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  for  women. 
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POLITICAL  PARTICIPATION 


Since  the  founding  of  our  Commonwealth,  Penn- 
sylvania women  have  had  a significant  role  in  the 
activities  of  our  government.  In  the  context  of  this 
Report,  "political  participation”  signifies  engaging 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  local  govern- 
ment, or  the  political  party  of  one’s  choice,  with  or 
without  compensation. 

We  take  this  opportunity,  therefore,  to  "point 
with  pride”  to  the  long  line  of  Pennsylvania  women 
who  have  served  the  State  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years — served  with  distinction  and,  in  many 
cases,  v/ith  no  reward  but  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
a needed  job. 

The  doors  to  political  participation  have  never 
been  closed  to  Pennsylvania  women;  today,  they  are 
open  wider  than  ever  before. 

Some  Outstanding  Women  in  Pennsylvania’s 
Political  History 

Early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Hannah  Penn, 
wife  of  William  Penn,  was  virtually  in  control  of 
all  provincial  affairs  from  the  time  of  Penn’s  paralysis 
in  1712  until  her  death  in  1718.  She  paid  off  her 
husband’s  debts,  appointed  governors,  and  decided  all 
important  questions.  It  was  said'  of  her,  "Through- 
out this  entire  period,  as  an  energetic,  capable  and 
sensible  woman,  she  commanded  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  all  the  officials  whom  she  appointed.” 

Madame  Montour,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  was  the  official  interpreter 
at  the  Great  Conference  in  Philadelphia  between 
Deputy  Governor  Patrick  Gordon  and  the  Provincial 
Council,  on  one  side,  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Six 
Nations  on  the  other. 

A well-known  Pennsylvanian  of  a later  period  was 
Susanna  Wright,  daughter  of  the  prominent  Quaker, 
John  Wright.  She  was  a well-educated  woman  whose 
excellent  mind  and  vivacious  character  attracted  men 
of  culture  to  her  home.  She  corresponded  with 
James  Logan,  Charles  Norris,  and  Benjamin  Franklin, 
exchanging  thoughts  and  opinions  on  literature, 
politics,  and  foreign  affairs.  She  championed  the 
cause  of  the  Indians  and,  following  her  husband’s 
death,  took  his  position  as  prothonotary  in  Lancaster 
County.  Her  home  was  the  center  of  county  affairs. 


and  many  came  to  ask  help  and  advice  in  arbitrating 
disputes  and  settling  estates. 

Ann  Gailbraith  delivered  the  first  political  speech 
by  a Pennsylvania  woman.  Her  husband,  Andrew 
Gailbraith,  was  running  against  an  English  Quaker 
for  a seat  in  the  Assembly  but  refused  to  do  any 
campaigning.  His  wife — incensed — rounded  up  a 
large  group  of  men  who  followed  her  to  Lancaster 
County  Court  House.  There,  with  "confidence  and 
impassioned  eloquence,”  she  addressed  the  group. 
Her  husband  was  elected  to  a five-year  term  of  office. 
It  has  been  said"'  of  her  speech,  that,  "Its  great  interest 
for  the  women  of  this  state  lies  in  the  fact  that  by 
her  brilliant  entry  into  the  arena  of  American  politics, 
she  became  the  herald  of  the  dawn  of  emancipation 
of  women.  ” 

Since  the  Civil  War,  few  things  have  had  as  great 
an  effect  on  the  life  of  the  American  people,  as  a 
whole,  than  the  emancipation  of  women.  Although 
many  forces  were  at  work  toward  that  same  end 
during  the  late  1850’s,  little  progress  was  made  in 
the  change  of  women’s  economic  and  legal  status 
until  1865.  After  that,  the  industrial  era  revolution- 
ized home  life.  Since  the  change  occurred  gradually, 
business  did  not  at  first  recognize  the  new  role 
women  were  to  play.  Therefore,  the  "casting  aside 
of  the  age-long  concepts  of  the  proper  sphere  of 
women  in  society  could  be  attained  only  after  much 
time  had  elapsed  and  the  women  themselves  had 
waged  a concentrated  campaign.”^ 

Woman’s  first  triumphs  in  the  fight  for  legal 
equality  were  achieved  early  in  this  century.  Such 
women  as  Sara  Josepha  Hale  and  Lucretia  Mott, 
although  not  Pennsylvanians  by  birth,  made  most  of 
their  contributions  to  the  suffrage  movement  while 
living  in  this  State. 

Anna  Holloivell  was  the  first  woman  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Education  (in  Philadelphia). 
For  seventeen  years  she  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Women’s  Committee  on  County  Visitors  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  It  was  said  of  her,  "I  know  of 
no  woman  in  our  city’s  history  who  did  so  much  for 
the  advancement  of  the  city’s  welfare  on  so  many 
different  lines  as  Miss  Hollowell.”'’ 


5.  Notable  Women  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Gertrude  Busier  Biddle  & Sarah  Dickinson  Lowrie,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1942. 
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Mar'^  E.  Mumford  was  a woman  who  was  looked 
upon  as  a "Philadelphia  Institution.”  In  1881,  during 
a wave  of  municipal  reform,  she  was  elected  to  the 
sectional  school  board  of  the  Twenty-Ninth  Ward, 
and  she  was  instrumental  in  getting  a college  pre- 
paratory course  for  Girls  High  School. 

As  early  as  1923,  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter  was  appointed 
to  the  Governor’s  Cabinet  as  Commissioner  of  Wel- 
fare. In  the  same  year,  eight  women  were  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives — the  first  of  their  sex 
to  serve  in  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly.  In 
1924,  Mrs.  Flora  M.  Vare,  the  only  woman  ever  to 
serve  in  the  Pennsylvania  Senate,  was  elected.  She 
assumed  office  in  1925. 

During  the  late  1920’s,  Lucy  lams  was  appointed 
to  the  State  Prison  Board  and  instituted  some  much- 
needed  reforms.  She  was  a member  of  a special 
commission  appointed  by  Governor  Sproul  to  revise 
the  Constitution.  Her  proposal,  written  in  a legisla- 
tive measure,  permitted  women  to  use  the  seal  of 
notary  public  in  Pennsylvania.  Other  projects  she 
furthered  were  the  Federal  Children’s  Bureau,  laws 
pertaining  to  immigrants  and  alien  admission  to  the 
United  States,  Federal  aid  to  vocational  training,  and 
national  parks  and  forests. 

Charlotte  E.  Carr,  appointed  in  1933,  was  the  first 
woman  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
In  1935,  Dr.  Edith  MacBride  Dexter  was  named  the 
first  woman  Secretary  of  Health.  In  1939,  Sophie 
M.  R.  O’Hara  was  the  first  woman  appointed  as 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  a post  which  she 
held  until  1943  when  she  began  a 4-year  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  Welfare.  Following  this,  she 
was  named  to  the  Board  of  Parole.  The  first  woman 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  Mrs.  Ruth  Glenn  Pen- 
nell, was  appointed  in  1942  and  served  until  she 
resigned  in  1956. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  represented  in  Congress  by 
three  women,  the  first  of  whom  was  Mrs.  Veronica 
G.  Boland  in  1942.  In  1963,  Mrs.  Kathryn  O’Hay 
Granahan  was  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  as 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  until  1954  that  a woman  was  succssful 
in  being  elected  to  a State-wide  office.  In  that  year, 
Genevieve  Blatt  was  elected  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs.  In  1959,  Anne  X.  Alpern  was  appointed 
Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  woman 
to  hold  this  post;  she  was  also  the  first  woman  to  be 
appointed  as  a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs.  Grace  Sloan  was  the  first  woman  to 


hold  the  office  of  State  Treasurer.  Elected  in  I960, 
she  served  four  years  in  this  post  and  in  1964  was 
successful  in  winning  election  as  the  first  woman 
Auditor  General.  In  1963,  Mrs.  Audrey  R.  Kelly 
became  the  first  woman  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Women  and  Politics  Today 

A preliminary  review  of  county  rules  of  the  two 
major  political  parties  in  Pennsylvaia  revealed  that 
some  counties,  under  bylaws  or  by  tradition,  do  not 
have  women  holding  committee  posts.  However,  in 
some  county  rules  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties,  the  word  "committeeman”  may  denote 
a man  or  woman. 

The  statistical  results  of  a survey  of  469  women 
presently  holding  political  offices  in  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  Pennsylvania  indicated  that  less  than  2 per 
cent  felt  that  being  a woman  was  a hindrance  in 
conducting  the  duties  of  their  positions.  This  re- 
sponse may  reflect  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  are  in  positions  traditionally  held  by  women. 

Another  group  of  women  officeholders  personally 
interviewed  indicated  that,  in  their  opinion,  some 
of  the  reasons  that  more  women  do  not  seek  elective 
public  office  are: 

1.  Lack  of  "aggressive”  interest. 

2.  The  image  of  the  "traditional”  role  of  women. 

3.  Lack  of  encouragement  to  become  politically 
active. 

4.  Doubt  regarding  their  own  qualifications. 

5.  The  prohibitive  amount  of  time  required  for 
campaigning. 

6.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  political 
activities. 

7.  Relegation,  by  some  political  leaders,  of  women 
into  certain  jobs,  thus  preventing  them  from 
seeking  other  positions. 

9 We  recommend  that  political  parties 
should  recognize  tvomen  and  encourage 
them  to  participate  in  political  activities: 
through  amendment  of  by  laws  of  the  polit- 
ical parties  to  require  qualified  women  to 
hold  committee  posts;  through  workshops 
to  instruct  women  on  the  methods  and  re- 
quirements of  seeking  public  office;  and 
through  compilation  of  up-to-date  lists  of 
qualified  tvomen  who  are  available  for  ap- 
pointment to  committees  and  commissions. 
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"Women  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  in 
their  varied  capacities  and 
fulfill  their  aspirations 
on  the  basis  of  individual 
merit.” 


Education 

Our  society  has  long  been  committed  to  the  education  of  its  citizens — 
"education”  meaning  formal  schooling.  Twenty  years  ago,  a Commission 
charged  with  studying  educational  opportunities  would  have  confined  its 
efforts  to  the  regular  public  and  private  institutions  of  learning,  from 
kindergarten  through  the  university. 

In  today’s  world,  however,  education  cannot  be  limited  to  formal 
schooling.  If  a woman  is  to  adjust  to  the  rapidly  changing  patterns  of  our 
society,  she  must  be  given  opportunities  to  educate  herself,  once  her  formal 
schooling  has  terminated. 

Therefore,  we  have  interpreted  the  term  "education”  to  include  not 
only  a woman’s  initial  formal  schooling  (be  it  elementary,  secondary,  or 
college  level),  but  also  some  of  the  educational  opportunities  available  to 
her  at  various  stages  of  her  life. 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 


It  may  come  as  a surprise  to  some  to  learn  that 
there  is  significant  unfinished  business  in  the  area  of 
maximizing  educational  opportunity  for  women  in 
Pennsylvania.  Bur  the  reason  for  the  surprise  is 
apparent;  most  of  us  tend  to  view  educational  oppor- 
tunity within  the  traditional  framework  of  formal 
education. 

It  is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  within  this  tradi- 
tional framework  there  are  relatively  few  obstacles 
to  acquiring  an  education.  This  is  true  not  only 
relatively,  as  between  the  sexes,  but  also  in  absolute 
terms.  Pennsylvania  offers  a wide  choice  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning:  105  colleges  and  universities, 
including  14  State  colleges;  96  private  junior  col- 
leges; 4 public  community  colleges;  and  31  off- 
campus  centers  operated  by  colleges  and  universities. 

One  of  the  obstacles  is  the  fact  that  as  a wife  or 
mother,  a woman  may  be  able  to  accept  further 
education  only  on  a part-time  basis.  Part-time  stu- 
dents are  more  difficult  to  plan  for  than  are  full-time 
students.  Scheduling,  staffing,  and  particularly  financ- 
ing of  part-time  education  at  all  levels  need  consider- 
able attention  in  Pennsylvania,  if  women  are  to  find 
opportunities  for  the  educational  advancement  they 
need. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
when  Simon  Cameron  led  the  drive  for  public  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  eliminating  whatever  barriers  existed  for  the 
achievement  of  a basic  education  for  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  Commonwealth,  there  certainly  is  no 
evidence  of  any  discrimination  in  public  education 
because  of  sex. 

In  regard  to  post-high-school  education,  it  is  a fact 
that  certain  institutions,  by  virtue  of  their  charters, 
admit  only  men;  likewise,  there  are  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  for  the  same  reason  admit 
only  women.  Since  the  last  century,  women  have 
been  admitted  to  coeducational  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Although  enrollment  in  coeducational 
institutions  is  on  the  rise,  it  is  not  increasing  at  the 
same  rate  for  women  as  it  is  for  men. 

The  reason  for  the  difference  between  these  rates 
is  not  the  result  of  a conscious  effort  to  restrict 


educational  opportunity  for  women.  Rather,  it  is  a 
function  of  the  respective  roles  the  men  and  women 
play  in  our  society.  Historically,  men  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  breadwinners,  and  today  a 
college  or  university  education  is  being  increasingly 
stressed  as  a prerequisite  to  a professional  career  and 
economic  advancement  in  our  society.  There  is 
substantially  less  pressure  in  this  regard  on  women, 
a great  majority  of  whom  expect  to  undertake  in  the 
post-high-school  period,  the  traditional  role  of  wife, 
mother,  and  homemaker. 

In  our  graduate  and  professional  schools,  which 
have  few  obvious  barriers  to  the  admission  of 
qualified  women,  the  enrollment  of  women  is  even 
more  significantly  below  that  of  men.  Part  of  this 
may  be  attributed  to  the  increasing  effect  of  the 
differences  in  roles  described  above;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  post -high -school  period  and  after  completion 
of  the  baccalaureate  degree,  earlier  marriage,  rearing 
a family,  and  homemaking  present  a preferable 
alternative  to  pursuing  postgraduate  education  and  a 
professional  career.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  in 
many  of  the  professions  such  as  engineering,  law, 
medicine,  and  dentistry,  these  pursuits  are  conceived 
of  generally  as  "men’s  work”;  overt  and  subtle  bars, 
though  gradually  lowering,  militate  against  all  but 
the  most  persistent  and  determined  qualified  young 
women  pursuing  careers  in  these  professions. 

It  is  clear  that  to  the  extent  that  inequities  exist, 
they  are  not  imposed  by  law  but  more  by  tradition 
and  the  nature  of  the  society  in  which  we  live.  What 
appears  to  be  indicated  as  a means  of  maximizing 
educational  opportunity  for  women  should  be  an 
increased  emphasis  on  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling  and  on  continuing  education. 

In  contrast  to  the  many  opportunities  for  formal 
education  which  are  open  to  Pennsylvania  women, 
there  are  too  few  opportunities  for  self-improvement 
outside  the  educational  institutions  themselves.  For 
example,  for  some  women  the  opportunity  of  serving 
their  communities  as  volunteers  is  valuable  both  to 
them  and  to  those  served.  Educational  institutions 
have  been  slow  to  make  use  of  these  women  who 
have  both  time  and  ability.  We  believe  it  would 
be  helpful  if  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
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would  consider  the  possibility  of  using  trained  women 
volunteers  as  tutors  for  students  with  special  needs, 
and  as  "big  sisters”  for  potential  drop-out  pupils  in 
junior  and  senior  high  school. 

With  the  particular  responsibilities  women  must 
assume  in  the  family,  they  need  more  education  than 
is  currently  given  them  in  common  schools  and 


beyond.  This  education  relates  to  being  a consumer, 
a wife,  a mother,  and  a guide  to  children  and 
husband;  and,  in  later  life,  it  often  relates  to  problems 
of  widows  who  must  handle  finances  for  the  first  time, 
live  on  reduced  income,  or  face  life  with  no  income 
at  all.  We  hope  that  some  means  can  be  found  to 
revitalize  education  in  family  living,  especially  for 
those  in  greatest  need  of  such  education. 
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Figure  1.  Qualified  Counselors  in  Pennsylvania 
Secondary  Schools. 
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Figure  2.  Pupil-Counselor  Ratio  in  Pennsylvania 
Secondary  Schools  ( Recommended  Ratio,  — 300  to  1 ) . 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


Although  the  practice  of  guidance  and  counseling 
is  as  old  as  civilization  itself,  its  emergence  as  a 
profession  is  largely  a response  to  the  more  complex 
and  fluid  social  patterns  of  the  twentieth  century. 
A rigid  society  in  which  the  pattern  of  an  individual’s 
life  is  fairly  well  determined  at  birth  has  little  need 
of  counselors.  As  the  individual’s  possibilities  for 
free  choice  of  his  way  of  life  expand,  his  need  of 
professional  counseling  increases. 

As  the  need  for  counselors  has  increased,  so  has 
the  need  of  each  counselor  for  specialized  training 
and  high-level  skill.  Counselors  should  have  full 
knowledge  of  society’s  needs  which  will  enable  them 
in  turn  to  interpret  these  needs  adequately  to  poten- 
tial students.  While  intelligence,  high  standards  of 
ethics,  and  a talent  for  relating  well  to  people  con- 
tinue to  be  basic  qualifications,  to  these  must  be 
added  formal  training  in  areas  of  knowledge  pre- 
scribed as  appropriate  for  professional  practice.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  defined  minimum  and  optimum  standards  foi 
school  guidance  programs  and  requires  certification 
for  school  counselors.  While  it  is  likely  that  there  are 
persons  assigned  to  counseling  duties  who  do  not 
meet  these  requirements  and  that  there  are  schools 
with  less  than  minimum  standards,  there  has  been  in 
Pennsylvania  steady  upgrading  of  both  personnel  and 
program. 

In  determining  how  broadly  the  term  ’’vocational 
guidance”  should  be  defined,  we  agreed  on  the  need 
to  be  concerned  with  the  broad  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing services  required  to  help  individuals  in  all  of  the 
choices  inevitable  in  growth  and  development.  Today 
there  are  both  greater  opportunities  and  a wider 
range  of  choice  than  ever  before.  For  women,  even 
more  than  for  men,  vocational  choices  are  influenced 
by  non-vocational  plans,  values,  and  needs.  For 
women,  more  than  for  men,  career  patterns  are 
characterized  by  duality,  discontinuity,  and  com- 
plexity. Many  women  who  work  are  also  wives  and 
mothers  whose  family  responsibilities  require  inter- 
ruptions in  their  vocational  lives.  Therefore  for 
women,  even  more  than  for  men,  counseling  and 
guidance  services  need  to  be  available  not  only  in 
the  school  and  college  years  but  in  the  years  of 
maturity  as  well. 


We  further  agreed  that  our  task  ought  to  include 
an  examination  of  guidance  and  counseling  services 
in  Pennsylvania  in  order  to:  (1)  assess  the  amount 
of  services  available  to  girls  and  women  at  all  age 
levels;  and  ( 2 ) gather  data  which  would  throw  light 
on  the  quality  of  these  services.  While  such  evalua- 
tion is  a very  difficult  task,  we  have  assumed  that  the 
opinions  of  women  in  selected  samplings  are  helpful 
clues  in  assessing  the  quality  of  existing  services.  We 
have  also  gathered  factual  information  of  consider- 
able value  in  making  judgments  on  both  the  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  aspects  of  counseling  and 
guidance  services  in  Pennsylvania. 

Evidence  of  Growth 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion provided  evidence  of  the  growth  in  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  services  in  the  years  1958  to 
1965.  By  the  end  of  June,  1965,  93  per  cent  of  the 
school  districts  enrolling  over  95  per  cent  of  the 
secondary  school  pupils  were  operating  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  which  met  required  standards 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  num- 
ber of  qualified  and  certificated  counselors  increased 
from  1,235  in  1958  to  2,043  in  the  1964-65  school 
year  ( Figure  1 ) and  the  counselor-pupil  ratio  de- 
creased from  1:766  to  1:536  (Figure  2).  These  are 
basic  and  significant  changes,  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  we  are  talking  of  minimum  standards.  How- 
ever, during  this  same  period,  the  expenditures  for 
guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  programs  have  been 
sharply  increased.  While  this  investment  was  un- 
doubtedly stimulated  ’oy  Federal  funds  authorized  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  greatest 
increase  in  expenditures  has  come  from  local  school 
districts,  indicating  a recognition  at  the  local  level 
of  the  need  for  such  services.  The  investment  of 
funds  at  the  State  level  has  been  relatively  small. 

Although  there  is  general  recognition  among  be- 
havioral scientists  that  the  need  for  counseling  and 
guidance  may  be  even  greater  and  the  use  of  services 
more  productive  at  the  elementary  level,  we  have  just 
begun  the  development  of  elementary  school  pro- 
grams on  a State-wide  basis.  If  State  support  were 
increased,  our  schools  could  extend  and  improve 
counseling  and  guidance  services  for  younger 
children. 
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High  School  Counseling 

In  a survey  on  the  "Problems  of  Counseling  Girls 
Regarding  Vocational  Opportunities”  sponsored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Women  Deans  and 
Counselors,  over  400  questionnaires  were  sent  to  a 
list  of  counselors  and  women  deans,  including  both 
members  and  non-members  of  this  Association. 
Seventy-seven  per  cent  were  answered  thoughtfully 
and  returned — evidence  that  the  members  of  the 
counseling  profession  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
issues  involved. 

The  majority  of  the  responses  (87  per  cent)  came 
from  high  school  counselors.  These  have  been 
analyzed  for  clues  on  the  present  status  of  vocational 
counseling  in  Pennsylvania  schools.  The  answers 
were,  on  the  whole,  positive  and  encouraging.  They 
give  clear  evidence  that  there  are  many  good  sec- 
ondary school  counseling  programs  functioning  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  high  quality  work  which  is 
going  on  in  some  counseling  offices  should  be  useful 
in  encouraging  others  to  upgrade  their  services. 
About  80  per  cent  reported  that  vocational  guidance 
and  counseling,  including  occupational  information, 
are  available  to  all  girls  and  that  families  are  generally 
involved  in  career  planning.  Almost  all  respondents 
answered  that  consideration  of  attitudes,  work  habits, 
and  personality  characteristics  required  by  the  job 
is  included  in  vocational  counseling. 

Almost  90  per  cent  reported  that  their  schools 
also  offered  to  help  girls  find  employment  and  have 
developed  cooperative  working  relationships  with 
local  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment 
Service.  Eighty  community  offices  of  this  Service 
were  named  as  particularly  helpful  in  placement. 
Since  over  70  per  cent  indicated  a follow-up  of 
students  to  determine  how  helpful  counseling  and 
guidance  has  been,  it  is  evident  that  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  many  dedicated  counselors  are 
working  carefully  and  skillfully  at  the  problems 
which  concern  us. 

Erom  other  information  in  these  questionnaires,  it 
seems  clear  that  a planned  program  is  necessary  to 
change  some  of  the  attitudes  of  parents  and  teachers, 
which  act  to  restrict  girls’  freedom  of  choice  in 
planning.  Parents  undoubtedly  need  to  be  included 
earlier  and  more  frequently  in  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing programs  for  career  planning.  There  is  also 
evidence  of  a need  for  better  communication  between 


counselors  and  teachers.  A girl,  unless  she  is  an 
unusually  strong  individual,  is  not  likely  to  do  much 
exploration  of  her  vocational  interests  if  she  has 
been  told  by  parents  and  teachers  that  she  must 
choose  either  marriage  or  a career  and  she  has  decided 
that  she  prefers  marriage.  The  facts  are  that  many 
women  choose  both  and  are  able  to  carry  both  roles 
well. 

In  the  opinion  of  a number  of  those  who  replied, 
girls  do  face  some  real  obstacles  in  attaining  their 
vocational  goals.  They  pointed  out  that  salaries  for 
equivalent  jobs  are  apt  to  be  lower  for  women  and 
that  women  have  to  have  better  academic  qualifica- 
tions to  enter  careers  followed  predominantly  by 
men. 

• We  recommend  more  State  support  for 
guidance  programs  and  a strengthening  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  serv- 
ices in  order  that  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  may  improve  in  quality. 

College  Counseling 

In  order  to  secure  information  about  the  avail- 
ability of  counseling  and  placement  services  to 
college  women,  a questionnaire  was  sent  to  all 
Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universities  which  admit 
women.  The  rate  of  response  was  high  and  the 
answers  were  thoughtful  and  positive.  Almost  all 
institutions  offer  general  counseling  and  career 
counseling  to  part-time  students  and  to  alumnae  as 
well  as  to  full-time  students. 

Answers  to  the  request  for  estimates  of  the  pro- 
portion of  women  making  use  of  such  services  were 
not  clear.  Not  all  institutions  answered  this  question 
and  there  were  great  variations  in  the  estimates  of 
those  which  did.  Relatively  few  institutions  reported 
that  a majority  of  the  women  students  made  use  of 
counseling  service.  This  may  mean  that  the  services 
are  inadequate  or  that  students  feel  no  need  to  use 
them.  Eurther  study  is  important  to  understand  this 
ambiguity.  It  would  seem  that  the  limited  use  of 
services  is  of  concern  to  the  colleges,  since  over  half 
reported  plans  to  strengthen  or  expand  the  counseling 
program. 

Placement  services  are  also  available  in  a majority 
of  the  colleges  to  full-time  and  to  part-time  students 
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and  to  alumnae.  Most  of  the  institutions  reported 
that  in  the  last  five  years,  there  have  been  additions 
to  the  curriculum  designed  to  help  women  students 
prepare  for  the  new  jobs  in  which  demand  is  high. 
Coeducational  colleges  frequently  stated  with  some 
emphasis  that  the  opportunities  for  women  were 
equal  in  every  way  to  those  offered  to  men. 

Counseling  for  the  Mature  Woman 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service  pro- 
vides counseling  service  to  new  entrants  into  the  labor 
force,  to  those  who  wish  to  change  the  nature  of 
their  employment,  to  those  who  have  been  out  of 
the  labor  force  for  some  time,  and  to  persons  handi- 
capped in  some  way  which  creates  special  problems 
in  employment.  However,  not  all  persons  in  these 
categories  receive  counseling  even  when  they  apply 
to  the  Employment  Service.  Applicants  for  jobs  are 
referred  for  counseling  at  the  discretion  of  the  inter- 
viewer, and,  because  of  limited  staff,  there  is  neces- 
sarily a high  degree  of  selectivity.  Throughout  the 
State  there  are  150  persons  assigned  as  counselors. 
In  1964,  of  230,706  new  applications  for  employ- 
ment by  women,  33,026  received  counseling  inter- 
views which  means  that  only  about  one  out  of  seven 
applicants  had  any  counseling  service.  Of  the  total 
number  of  applicants,  121,584  were  placed  in  jobs 
through  the  Service. 

Administrative  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Employment  Service  are  alert  to  and  concerned  about 
the  special  problems  of  women.  They  recognize  that 
most  women  who  try  to  re-enter  the  labor  force  after 
years  of  full-time  dedication  to  a career  as  homemaker 
need  counseling  help  and  probably  need  retraining. 
Women’s  job  problems  can  also  be  more  complex 
than  those  of  men  for  other  reasons.  A woman  with 
a family  is  not  able  to  move  to  another  community 
and  may  need  to  have  certain  conditions  about  hours 
or  location  of  work.  Many  women  with  demanding 
family  responsibilities  are  better  able  to  handle  part- 
time  jobs.  Some  would  be  able  to  work  out  their 
employment  problems  more  successfully  with  guid- 
ance about  other  community  resources  such  as  child- 
care agencies.  The  local  offices  of  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  have  the  potential  for  offering  the 
necessary  help,  but  are  far  from  being  able  to  do  so 
with  present  resources. 


0 fFe  recommend  strengthening  and  ex- 
tending the  counseling  program  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  service. 

Another  source  of  evaluative  information  we  used 
was  a questionnaire  sent  to  members  of  two  women’s 
service  clubs,  asking  them  to;  ( 1 ) comment  on  their 
own  personal  experience  with  guidance;  ( 2 ) give 
their  opinions  on  the  adequacy  of  existing  programs; 
and  ( 3 ) recommend  the  kinds  of  improvement  they 
believe  to  be  necessary.  The  over  200  replies  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  women  who  are  mature  and  who 
have  attained  success  in  a wide  variety  of  occupations. 
When  most  of  these  women  attended  school,  there 
were  few  counseling  and  guidance  programs  such  as 
we  have  today.  Nevertheless,  more  than  half  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  they  had  had  career  guid- 
ance and  that  it  had  been  important  to  them.  College 
was  most  frequently  rated  "the  most  helpful  source” 
of  guidance.  Other  sources  frequently  reported  were 
high  school,  other  post-high-school  educational  insti- 
tutions, family,  community  groups,  and  special  kinds 
of  unique  experiences. 

Over  60  per  cent  thought  that  college  women  pres- 
ently are  able  to  get  the  career  guidance  they  need. 
However,  only  a small  percentage  of  the  replies  re- 
vealed a belief  that  adequate  help  is  provided  for 
mature  women  interested  in  re-entering  the  labor 
force. 

Although  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion  about 
which  vocational  guidance  resources  would  be  most 
effective,  the  clearest  preference  was  for  "more  State- 
supported  high-school  guidance  programs.”  As  a way 
of  giving  information  to  women  beyond  school  and 
college  age,  career  forums  with  community  and  organ- 
ization support  were  mentioned  very  frequently. 
Another  recommendation  was  to  increase  publicity 
on  occupations  through  the  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television.  These  respondents  from  the  service  clubs 
seemed  to  be  saying  that  many  methods  should  be 
used  to  inform  and  help  girls  and  women  in  career 
planning.  Not  surprisingly,  a great  majority  of  club 
members  expressed  a willingness  to  participate  in 
career  guidance  programs  on  a volunteer  basis.  The 
large  number  of  affirmative  answers  is  evidence  of  a 
rich  community  resource. 
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More  than  half  the  respondents  commented  on  the 
kinds  of  improvement  needed  in  guidance  services  for 
women.  The  most  common  recommendation  was  for 
improvement  of  school  and  college  guidance  and 
counseling  services;  a close  second  was  for  broad 
community  cooperation  in  development  of  adequate 
guidance  programs.  This  group  frequently  expressed 
concern  for  the  counseling  needs  of  the  mature 
women  about  to  enter  or  re-enter  the  labor  market 


in  order  to  find  a satisfying  role  outside  the  home. 

9 We  recommend  that  every  community 
in  the  Commonwealth  be  encouraged  to 
inventory  its  resources  and  develop  a pro- 
gram which  will  involve  industry,  labor, 
education,  service  organizations,  and  others 
in  helping  women  to  prepare  adequately 
for  their  complex  role  in  society. 
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CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Although  a few  persistent  and  strongly  motivated 
individuals  have  in  the  past  managed  to  participate 
in  formal  education  beyond  the  usual  student  age, 
directed  study  by  numbers  of  adults  is  relatively  new 
in  our  educational  institutions.  Over  the  entire 
country,  the  necessity  for  opportunity  to  continue 
study  in  adult  years  is  recognized.  The  movement  of 
continuing  education  for  women  began  in  the  late 
1950’s  with  pressure  from  women  for  an  opportunity 
to  start  college  work  or  to  return  after  a lapse  of 
years  to  complete  study  at  both  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the  need 
for  training  and  education  for  women  who  have  inter- 
rupted their  education  exists  at  all  levels. 

The  Purpose  of  Return  to  Study 

Each  woman  returning  to  study  needs  a chance 
either  to  develop  marketable  skills  for  which  she  is 
suited  or  to  follow  intellectual  interests  at  the  educa- 
tional level  appropriate  to  her  past  experience  and 
ability.  With  many  women,  a return  to  study  is  neces- 
sary because  they  will  need  to  earn  an  income  to 
support  dependents  or  to  help  with  the  expenses  of 
educating  the  family;  others  want  to  keep  up  with  the 
development  of  other  members  of  the  family.  An 
overwhelming  number  returning  for  study  show  real 
hunger  for  intellectual  fare  and  a need  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  our  stimulating  society.  It  is 
important  for  mental  health  that  they  use  talents  and 
energies  in  valuable  contributions  within  that  society. 
The  contribution  may  be  made  within  the  family,  in 
a paid  job,  or  in  some  of  the  volunteer  work  that  has 
become  a necessity  for  community  welfare.  Self-con- 
fidence and  a sense  of  personal  worth  are  by-products 
of  training  and  education. 

The  importance  of  providing  opportunity  has  been 
pointed  out  in  publications  of  the  President’s  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women,  in  reports  from  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  from  studies  made  by  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  by  indi- 
vidual colleges,  and  alumnae  organizations. 

In  the  Employment  section  of  this  Report,  we  point 
out  that  after  her  children  are  grown,  the  average 
American  woman  has  15  to  20  years  of  useful  activity. 
Here,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  three  out  of  ten 
working  women  today  are  in  clerical  work  and  large 


numbers  are  employed  in  low-skill,  low-paying  jobs. 
Because  jobs  for  the  unskilled  and  even  jobs  requiring 
simple  skills  are  fast  disappearing,  we  must  place  new 
emphasis  on  the  quality  of  the  labor  force.  There  is  a 
great  shortage  of  professional  workers  and  of  sub- 
professionals to  assist  them.  Scientific  work  at  all 
levels  needs,  and  will  increasingly  need,  highly  edu- 
cated and  technically  trained  individuals. 

These  facts  point  out  the  importance  of  upgrading 
our  training  programs  at  all  levels.  Since  women’s  life 
patterns  are  such  that  their  training  and  education 
often  must  come  at  a later  age  than  that  for  men,  it 
IS  important  that  women  be  offered  the  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  for  more  highly  skilled  jobs, 
when  they  are  ready  to  re-enter  the  labor  market. 

0 We  recommend  that  special  attention  be 
given  to  providing  continuing  education  for 
women  in  those  fields  where  shortages  of 
workers  occur,  including  professional  prep- 
aration, sub-professional  training  to  pre- 
pare individuals  for  assistant  jobs  to  pro- 
fessionals, and  training  for  work  in  human 
services. 

At  the  College  Level 

We  sent  questionnaires  to  all  institutions  of  higher 
education  admitting  women  in  Pennsylvania.  Those 
institutions  responding  included  three  large  univer- 
sities, fourteen  State  colleges,  fourteen  women’s  col- 
leges (ten  parochial),  ten  private  coeducational 
colleges  with  less  than  1,000  students,  and  fourteen 
with  over  1,000  students,  and  eight  junior  colleges. 
The  questionnaire  was  not  sent  to  community  colleges 
because  these  institutions  are  just  developing. 

All  three  universities  reporting  have  evening  classes 
and  one  runs  extension  courses;  two  have  continuing 
education  programs  for  women  and  the  third  (with 
the  extension  system)  has  continuing  education  built 
into  its  system.  The  percentages  of  women  in  part- 
time  programs  in  these  institutions  are  28,  32,  and  50, 
respectively.  All  three,  of  course,  include  graduate 
work.  It  is  known  that  some  universities  not  report- 
ing offer  evening  classes. 
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Of  the  fourteen  State  colleges  reporting,  one  half 
give  evening  courses  and  all  offered  part-time  work. 
The  number  of  women  in  part-time  study  in  these 
institutions  is  well  over  50  per  cent — a higher  per- 
centage than  those  attending  full  time. 

Most  of  the  private  coeducational  colleges  (under 
1,000  in  student  body)  showed  a small  number  of 
part-time  students.  Over  50  per  cent  of  these  were 
women,  whereas  women  enrolled  full  time  comprised 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total.  One  college,  tradi- 
tionally a man’s  college  and  now  coeducational,  has 
enrolled  some  women  on  a part-time  basis. 

Of  the  private  coeducational  colleges  with  enroll- 
ment over  1,000,  five  offer  evening  courses;  nine  do 
not.  The  percentage  of  women  in  regular  classes  runs 
from  31  to  48;  seven  have  some  part-time  students, 
but  the  numbers  suggest  these  are  special  cases. 

Of  the  eight  junior  colleges,  one  half  have  only 
women  students  and  five  have  some  part-time  students. 

The  community  colleges  now  being  developed  in 
Pennsylvania  will,  in  time,  be  an  additional  source  for 
those  wishing  to  return  to  study.  Those  already 
established  offer  two  years  of  liberal  arts  as  well  as 
technical  training  programs. 

The  percentage  of  women  studying  at  the  graduate 
level  has  dropped  over  the  last  30  years  and  this  fact 
constitutes  a serious  problem  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  this.  Most  women 
marry  during  or  immediately  after  their  college  years 
and  spend  the  next  decade  in  bearing  and  rearing 
children.  Secondly,  graduate  schools  are  tending  more 
and  more  to  admit  only  full-time  students  as  well  as 
to  look  askance  at  those  applicants  who  have  been 
away  from  study  for  several  years. 

The  number  of  women  in  Pennsylvania  who  are 
returning  to  full-time  study  at  the  college  level  is 
probably  higher  than  is  realized.  It  would  be  even 
greater  if  there  were  more  opportunity  to  study  on  a 
part-time  basis  in  daytime  hours.  In  areas  where  con- 
tinuing education  is  possible,  women  of  ability  and 
strong  motivation  are  applying  in  numbers  and  are 
successfully  working  at  study  programs. 


• We  recommend  that  colleges,  universities, 
and  technical  schools  provide  part-time 
day-time  study  at  all  levels  of  academic 
education  and  technical  training. 

There  are  two  possible  approaches  to  educating  the 
women  returning  to  study.  The  method  followed  by 
most  Pennsylvania  institutions  is  to  admit  women  to 
courses  already  being  offered.  The  other  approach  is 
to  develop  special  classes  for  returnees  including 
counseling  groups  and  non-credit  seminars.  It  is 
widely  felt  by  educators  in  Pennsylvania  that  regular 
courses  have  the  greater  value.  However,  institutions 
admitting  women  who  return  after  an  interruption  in 
education  must  have  a special  advisor  who  is  familiar 
with  adult  problems,  who  knows  thoroughly  the  op- 
portunities available  at  the  institution,  and  who  is 
aware  of  employment  possibilities.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  woman  returning  must  solve  her  own  per- 
sonal problems,  bur  an  understanding  advisor  can  not 
only  help  with  academic  planning,  but  can  supply 
moral  support.  In  most  cases  the  returnee  under- 
estimates her  own  potential  and  needs  experience  to 
develop  self-confidence. 

• W e recommend  that  admission  to  pro- 
grams of  study  be  based  upon  a realistic 
evaluation  of  the  individuaVs  ability,  readi- 
ness, and  objectives,  so  that  the  ivaste  of 
time,  effort,  and  money  for  individuals  and 
institutions  be  kept  at  a minimum. 

At  the  Secondary  Level 

State  records  list  49  directors  of  Public  School 
Adult  Education  in  32  counties.  At  the  secondary 
school  level  the  larger  cities  offer  work  for  adults 
toward  the  high  school  diploma,  usually  as  accredited 
night  schools.  At  many  other  schools,  vocational  work, 
and  non-credit  evening  courses  are  offered  in  addition 
to  diploma  courses.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
offers  equivalency  examinations  for  the  establishment 
of  high  school  credit. 

Technical  Training 

Distinction  must  be  drawn  between  those  courses 
offered  on  a casual  basis  for  personal  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction and  those  offered  on  a professional  level  or 
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for  specific  training  where  standards  of  performance 
become  important.  Groups  are  studying  everything 
from  millinery  and  bridge  to  the  Russian  language 
and  philosophy  on  a casual  basis.  These  are  to  be 
commended.  Where  courses  such  as  practical  nursing, 
psychological  testing,  cosmetology,  etc.,  are  given  with 
the  idea  of  students  qualifying  for  licensed  jobs,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  agency  or  discipline  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  standards  and/or  providing 
training  in  a given  field,  evaluate  the  needs  and  form- 
ulate plans  whereby  these  needs  can  be  met  without 
jeopardizing  the  quality  of  the  service  to  be  provided. 

0 We  recommend  that  the  State  set  up  and 
maintain  a system  of  accreditation  for 
schools  offering  training  for  those  trades 
or  professions  requiring  a State  license. 


The  local  branches  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  throughout  the  State  are  making 
a study  of  local  opportunities  for  continuing  educa- 
tion for  women.  The  study  is  not  complete,  but  will 
be  available  within  a few  months.  It  is  expected  that 
the  study  will  provide  information  on  local  oppor- 
tunity or  lack  of  it  in  fields  needing  better  prepared 
applicants. 

Because  of  women’s  interests  and  life  experiences, 
many  of  them  are  particularly  ready  and  anxious  to 
work  with  people  in  all  kinds  of  human  services  at 
all  levels  of  skill.  Shortages  of  workers  in  the  State 
occur  in  the  fields  of  practical  nursing,  nursing,  social 
work,  teaching  (elementary,  secondary,  and  college), 
counseling,  and  personnel  services  of  many  kinds. 
Such  shortages  could  be  alleviated,  if  adequate  train- 
ing programs  in  continuing  education  were  provided 
for  women. 
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"It  is  in  the  interest  of 
our  Commonwealth  to  promote 
the  economy  and  security  of 
our  people  through  the  most 
efficient  and  effective 
utilization  of  the  skills  of 
all  persons.” 


Employment 

We  have,  therefore,  studied  existing  practices  in  the  employment  of 
women,  both  for  private  industry  and  for  public  service  (government). 

Our  studies  have  pointed  up  the  increasing  importance  of  women  in 
the  labor  market,  both  in  proportion  and  in  diversity  of  employment. 

We  have  concluded  that,  although  Pennsylvania  ranks  high  among 
the  states  insofar  as  utilization  of  womanpower  is  concerned,  certain  steps 
still  need  to  be  taken  if  we  are  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  the  skills 
of  women  in  our  labor  force. 
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WOMEN  AT  WORK 


The  role  of  women  in  the  labor  force  and  their 
patterns  of  employment  have  changed  dramatically  in 
the  last  few  decades. 

In  June  1965,  the  total  civilian  work  force  of 
Pennsylvania  was  4,715,200,  of  which  approximately 
1,532,000  or  32.5  per  cent  were  women.  This  is  5.9 
per  cent  of  the  female  working  population  of  the 
nation,  which  is  estimated  to  be  26,000,000. 

Fifty  years  ago,  young  women  entered  the  labor 
force  primarily  because  of  economic  necessity;  today 
it  is  customary  for  a girl,  regardless  of  her  family’s 
economic  status,  to  work  for  some  time  after  leaving 
high  school  or  college. 

Thirty  years  ago,  women  workers  were  a young 
group  and  the  majority  were  unmarried.  In  1940, 
their  average  age  had  risen  to  30;  at  present  it  is  41. 
Married  women  now  comprise  one  half  of  the  female 
labor  force. 

In  1962,  one  half  of  the  women  in  the  age  group 
from  45  to  55  were  employed  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  percentage  is  higher  today. 

One  out  of  every  three  married  women  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  employed  or  seeking  employment. 

Pennsylvania’s  women  have  always  contributed 
their  full  share  to  the  economic  life  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  earlier  times  this  contribution  was  made 
through  a variety  of  skills  and  talents  which  women 
developed  and  utilized  in  the  home.  As  the  economy 
became  more  specialized,  many  of  women’s  traditional 
tasks  were  transferred  to  the  factory,  the  store,  and 
the  hospital.  Modern  conveniences  and  labor-saving 
devices  have  reduced  the  time  required  for  household 
chores,  releasing  a considerable  parr  of  the  home- 
maker’s time  for  activities  outside  the  home,  in  em- 
ployment or  in  volunteer  work.  Another  significant 
development  is  the  vast  number  of  new  jobs  which 
have  been  created  as  our  economy  has  become  more 
varied  and  complex. 

Based  on  studies  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  most  women  can  expect  the  following 


life  pattern  as  they  move  from  school  to  middle  to 
old  age; 

Most  unmarried  girls  go  to  work  at  age  17  or 
18  (unless  they  go  to  college).  Within  3 or  4 
years,  most  of  these  girls  will  marry.  Some  of 
them  will  then  stop  working  for  pay  in  order  to 
get  a new  home  organized,  but  a majority  will 
continue  to  work.  When  the  first  baby  arrives, 
the  vast  majority  of  young  mothers  give  up  their 
jobs  and  remain  out  of  the  labor  market  until 
their  youngest  child  is  old  enough  to  go  to 
school.  It  is  true  that  as  many  as  1 in  5 women 
with  pre-school  children  do  continue  to  work, 
usually  because  of  economic  necessity,  but  the 
general  pattern  is  that  the  age  group  25-34  sup- 
plies the  lowest  proportion  of  women  workers.® 

Of  the  464,251  working  mothers  in  Pennsylvania, 
32.6  per  cent  have  children  under  17  and  10.6  per 
cent  have  children  under  6 years  of  age. 

When  the  youngest  child  no  longer  needs  con- 
stant care,  the  trek  of  mothers  back  to  paid 
employment  begins.  This  usually  happens  when 
women  are  approaching  their  middle  thirties, 
after  they  have  been  non-wage  earners  for  about 
8 to  10  years.  Once  back,  the  tendency  is  for 
them  to  remain  in  the  labor  force,  perhaps  not 
continuously,  but  certainly  for  a substantial  pro- 
portion of  their  years  to  age  65.  By  1975,  nearly 
half  of  all  women  between  35  and  65  will  be 
either  working  or  looking  for  work.  Unless 
things  change  radically  and  unexpectedly  in  the 
years  ahead,  the  highest  participation  rate  will 
be  among  women  age  45  to  54.^ 

The  President’s  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  has  estimated  that  eight  out  of  ten  girls  born 
in  the  1960’s  may  anticipate  working  for  at  least  30 
years  during  their  lifetime. 

Why  do  women  enter  the  competitive  world  of 
work?  Of  the  2,902,611  families  in  Pennsylvania  in 
i960,  10  per  cent  had  a female  as  family  head,  many 
of  whom  were  the  principal  breadwinners.  In  the 
absence  of  a definitive  study,  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  one  half  of  the  working  women  are  bringing 
in  the  additional  income  needed  to  provide  advanced 


6.  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  1963-64  edition,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin 
No.  1375  (Revision  of  Bulletin  1300),  p.  13. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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education  for  their  children,  to  buy  a home,  or  to 
acquire  those  necessities,  conveniences,  and  other 
consumer  goods,  the  produaion  of  which  is  basic  to 
a strong  economy. 

In  the  anthracite  area  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
where  King  Coal  was  toppled  from  his  throne  and 
the  jobs  of  miners  shrank  from  75,000  in  1940  to 
18,000  in  I960,  more  than  40,000  women  are  em- 
ployed in  the  garment  industry.  The  wives  in  this 
particular  group  did  not  join  the  labor  force  merely 
to  buy  luxury  goods,  but  to  become  the  family  bread- 


winner. Today,  despite  increases  in  male  employment 
in  manufacturing  brought  about  by  local  industrial 
development  activities,  many  of  the  working  wives  in 
the  anthracite  area  still  provide  the  backbone  of  their 
families’  incomes. 

After  their  children  have  left  the  home,  many 
women  continue  to  work.  Some  do  so  because  of  con- 
tinuing economic  necessity,  but  an  increasing  number 
are  seeking  ways  to  make  an  effective  contribution  to 
society  through  employment  that  will  enable  them  to 
feel  a sense  of  accomplishment  and  fulfillment. 


PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT 


Occupational  Distribution 

The  occupations  of  Pennsylvania’s  women  workers 
vary  considerably.  Women  are  to  be  found  in  jobs 
in  almost  every  industry:  manufacturing  of  durable 
and  non-durable  goods,  construction,  communications, 
transportation,  printing  trades,  performing  arts,  adver- 
tising, public  utilities,  banking  and  finance,  and  serv- 
ice trades  such  as  laundries,  dry-cleaning  establish- 
ments, hotels,  motels,  theatres,  and  motion-picture 
houses. 

While  most  iron  and  steel  plant  workers  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  men,  mechanization  has  opened  up  some 
jobs  for  women  in  the  industry,  where  they  work  as 
cranemen,  machine  operators,  assorters,  and  inspectors. 
Most  women  employees  in  the  steel  industry,  however, 
are  employed  in  office  jobs. 

In  industries  other  than  steel,  some  few  women 
work  in  jobs  that  are  considered  in  our  society  to  be 
"men’s  work.”  Many  of  these  are  hold-overs  from 
World  War  II,  when  the  male  civilian  work  force 
was  so  depleted  that  long-held  notions  about  "men’s 
work”  and  "women's  work”  were  subordinated  to  the 
needs  of  defense  output,  and  women  were  recruited 
to  fill  some  jobs  that  were  formerly  considered  to  be 
too  "heavy”  or  "dirty,”  or  too  "skilled”  for  female 
workers.  When  the  war  was  over,  many  women  either 
relinquished  their  defense  jobs  (as  welders,  riveters, 
and  laborers)  or  were  replaced  by  returning  veterans 
with  re-employment  rights. 

Today  the  greatest  concentration  of  women  in 
Pennsylvania’s  manufacturing  establishments  is  in 
semi-skilled  jobs  which  require  little  mechanical 
knowledge  or  physical  strength.  For  example,  women 
comprise  82  per  cent  of  the  work  force  in  apparel 
and  related  products,  where  they  work  primarily  as 
sewing-machine  operators;  72  per  cent  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  products;  51.4  per  cent  in  leather 
and  leather  products;  and  46  per  cent  in  the  glass  con- 
tainer industry. 

Women  are  employed  also  in  sizeable  numbers  in 
miscellaneous  manufacturing  on  those  repetitive  jobs 
requiring  the  manual  dexterity  for  which  women  have 
a particular  aptitude.  More  than  two  out  of  five  semi- 
skilled assemblers  in  Pennsylvania  are  women  work- 
ing as  bench  assemblers  in  the  electrical  machinery. 


equipment,  and  supply  industry.  Women  assemblers 
are  also  employed  in  fabricated  metals,  machinery, 
transportation  equipment,  and  instruments  and  related 
products  industries. 

Women  are  employed  in  considerable  numbers  as 
machine  tenders  in  those  industries  where  the  job 
requirements  do  not  call  for  skilled  maintenance  and 
repairs.  In  the  paper  industry,  for  example,  they  work 
mainly  as  machine  operators  in  paper  finishing  and 
converting.  Few  women  are  employed  in  the  aaual 
making  of  pulp  or  paper. 

In  non  - manufacturing,  Pennsylvania’s  women 
workers  are  engaged  primarily  in  clerical  jobs;  63-5 
per  cent  of  the  Commonwealth’s  clerical  force  are 
women.  Over  one  half  of  the  employees  in  banking 
occupations  are  women.  Women  in  retail  trades  con- 
stitute 40  per  cent  of  the  sales  personnel;  in  eating 
and  drinking  establishments,  56.8  per  cent  of  the 
work  force  are  women.  Women  comprise  76.9  per 
cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  miscellaneous  profes- 
sional and  related  services  such  as  dental  technicians, 
beauticians,  etc.  In  private  educational  services, 
women  constitute  60.8  per  cent  of  the  personnel. 
Women  compose  76.5  per  cent  of  the  staffs  of  hos- 
pitals. In  the  telephone  industry  in  the  Common- 
wealth, approximately  three  out  of  every  five 
telephone  workers  are  women  employed  mainly 
as  telephone  operators  or  clerical  and  technical 
employees. 

An  analysis  of  Table  120  of  the  Bureau  of  Census 
i960.  Report  for  Pennsylvania,  which  lists  occupa- 
tions in  the  labor  force,  reveals  that  there  are  seven 
occupations  which  women  entered  between  1950  and 
i960.  These  are  sales  engineers,  air  conditioning, 
heating  and  refrigeration  mechanics  and  repairmen, 
electronic  and  electrical  technicians,  barbers,  car- 
penters’ and  truck  drivers’  helpers,  and  warehousemen. 
Among  the  occupations  in  which  women  are  no 
longer  engaged  in  I960  are  plasterers,  auctioneers, 
marshals  and  constables,  fishermen,  oystermen,  and 
teamsters. 

There  has  been  a substantial  gain  in  the  employ- 
ment of  women  at  the  professional  and  technical 
levels  since  the  I960  Census.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  electronics,  pharmaceutical,  communications. 
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and  chemical  industries,  and  in  hospitals  and  research 
laboratories.  This  would  indicate  that  there  are  in- 
creasing job  opportunities  for  women  as  registered 
nurses  in  private  industry  and  in  hospitals,  as  drafts- 
men, dental  and  medical  technicians,  biologists,  phar- 
macists, chemists,  mathematicians  for  data  processing, 
as  medical  doctors,  and  in  all  fields  of  social  service. 

Twenty  years  after  the  close  of  World  War  II,  we 
find  in  Pennsylvania  that  jobs  and  job  opportunities, 
particularly  for  "blue  collar  workers,”  have  settled 
into  the  traditional  pattern  of  "male  jobs”  and 
"female  jobs.” 

Several  factors  contribute  to  this  classification  into 
"men’s  work”  and  "women’s  work.”  One  is  the  reluct- 
ance of  American  women  to  prepare  themselves 
through  apprenticeship  training  or  vocational  school 
courses  for  jobs  as  machinists,  mechanics,  tool-and-die 
makers,  stone  setters  in  the  jewelry  industry,  etc. 
When  the  average  girl  terminates  her  schooling,  she 
wants  immediate  employment  and  is  not  interested  in 
a 4-  to  6-year  apprenticeship  program.  Although 
women  seem  to  prefer  work  in  establishments  where 
there  are  men  workers,  they  seldom  relish  the  role  of 
"Big  Bertha,”  working  on  heavy  jobs  in  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  competition  with  men. 

A second  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
so-called  "male  jobs”  is  the  reluctance  of  employers 
to  place  women  in  jobs  which  require  heavy  lifting 
or  pushing,  performance  of  duties  alone  in  isolated 
work  areas,  or  work  on  irregular  schedules  or  call-outs. 
Employers,  particularly  those  in  metropolitan  areas, 
have  become  increasingly  conscious  of  their  respon- 
sibility for  the  safety  of  women  workers  to  and  from 
their  jobs  as  well  as  on  the  job.  Public  utility  com- 
panies, for  example,  will  not  employ  women  as  meter 
readers  because  the  job  would  require  them  to  go 
unaccompanied  into  the  homes  of  customers  or  into 
isolated  basements  of  offices  and  apartment  buildings. 

A third  contributing  factor  to  the  assignment  of 
jobs  on  a "male”  or  "female”  basis  is  Pennsylvania’s 
Women’s  Labor  Law®  and  Regulations  thereunder, 
which  prescribe  certain  protections.  Women  may  not 
work  more  than  10  hours  a day,  more  than  a total  of 
48  hours  a week,  nor  more  than  6 days  in  any  one 
week,  and  must  be  given  a 30-minute  rest  period 


after  5 hours  of  work.  These  restrictions  have 
placed  women  in  a non-competitive  position  for  cer- 
tain jobs  and  women,  themselves,  are  now  beginning 
to  complain  that  these  safeguards  are  more  prohibitive 
than  protective.  They  are,  in  many  cases,  deprived  of 
opportunities  to  earn  the  same  amount  of  daily  or 
weekly  overtime  pay  available  to  men  workers  on  the 
same  jobs.  This  problem  has  been  discussed  to  some 
extent  in  a previous  section  of  this  Report,  on  Legal 
Rights. 

Limitations  on  the  hours  of  work  for  women  were 
adopted  in  Pennsylvania  at  a time  when  the  average 
hours  of  work  in  manufacturing  for  men  and  women 
were  well  over  50  a week,  and  when  there  were  few 
collective  bargaining  agreements  between  employers 
and  labor  organizations.  Such  agreements,  it  is  now 
recognized,  often  set  the  standards  of  employment 
practices  for  both  organized  and  unorganized  male 
and  female  workers. 

Thar  times  have  changed  is  indicated  by  a survey 
of  selected  manufacturing  industries  in  Pennsylvania, 
from  1958  to  July  1965.  Table  P shows  that,  in  those 
industries  in  which  there  is  a large  concentration  of 
women,  the  average  weekly  hours  varied  from  33.4  to 
42.3  per  work  week  during  these  seven  years. 


Table  I.  Comparison  of  Highest  Average 
Weekly  Hours  Worked,  1958-1965. 


Industry 

Weekly  Hours  Worked 
Highest  Average  Average 
1958-1965  June  1965 

Apparel  and  Related  Products.  . 35.8 

35.6 

Electrical  Machinery  .... 

42.3 

42.0 

Food  Products  

41.7 

41.4 

Printing  and  Publishing  . 

38.8 

38.2 

Textile  Products  

40.7 

40.7 

Transportation  Equipment 

....  41.6 

41.3 

In  June,  1965,  the  weekly  hours  worked  by  all 
employees,  male  and  female,  in  all  manufacturing 
throughout  the  United  States  averaged  41.3;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  weekly  average  for  all  manufacturing 
was  41. 

Many  factors  account  for  the  reduction  of  weekly 
hours  over  the  years:  effective  Federal  and  State  min- 
imum wage  and  equal  pay  legislation,  including 


8.  Act  No.  466,  1913,  P.  L.  1024,  as  amended.  Regulations  Relating  to  Hours  of  Work  and  Conditions  of  Employment  in 
Pennsylvania,  July  17,  1965.  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

9.  Pennsylvania  Employment  and  Earnings,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Vol.  X,  No.  7,  July,  1965. 
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premium  pay  for  overtime;  increase  in  collective 
bargaining  agreements;  consistent  efforts  by  labor 
unions  to  reduce  the  work  week;  increase  in  auto- 
mation; and  the  development  of  sound  and  en- 
lightened personnel  policies.  These  factors  have  been 
proven  to  be  deterrents  to  excessive  hours.  With  the 
continuing  trend  of  changing  industrial  patterns,  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  technical  and  clerical  skills 
and  for  trained  operatives,  on  both  full-time  and  part- 
time  basis,  it  is  not  foreseeable  that  excessive  hours 
and  sweat-shop  conditions  will  ever  again  be  tolerated 
in  our  Commonwealth.  At  this  point  in  history, 
women  are  as  competent  as  men  to  refuse  to  accept 
or  to  continue  in  employment  which  exploits  their 
labor. 

0 We  recommend  that  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  Section  3,  Pennsylvania  Women’s 
Labor  Law  (Act  No.  446,  July  25,  1913, 

P.  L.  1024  as  amended)  on  the  daily  and 
weekly  hours  of  work  of  women  18  years 
of  age  and  over  be  repealed;  and  that  legis- 
lation be  enacted  to  provide  that  female 
employees  may  be  permitted  but  shall  not 
be  required  to  work  more  than  10  hours 
per  day  or  more  than  48  hours  per  week, 
provided  that  such  employees  are  compen- 
sated for  all  overtime  as  is  required  under 
applicable  Federal  or  State  law. 

Levels  of  Employment  and  Earnings 

We  conducted  a survey  of  selected  employers  which 
indicated  that,  except  in  the  retail  trades,  few  women 
are  employed  in  the  higher  paid  administrative  and 
executive  levels  in  manufacturing,  non-manufactur- 
ing, services,  and  the  professions.  These  findings  are 
supported  by  data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census^*’  which  showed  that  of  the  184,263  Pennsyl- 
vanians earning  $10,000  or  more  a year,  98  per  cent 
were  men. 

For  example,  although  women  comprise  58.5  per 
cent  of  persons  engaged  in  professional  and  related 
work  ( education,  medical  and  other  health  services, 
law,  engineering,  welfare,  and  religious  activities), 
only  0.4  per  cent  earned  $10,000  or  more  annually  in 
1959,  as  indicated  in  Table  II. 


Table  II.  Number  and  Percentage  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Men  and  Women  Earning  $10,000  or 


More  in  1959,  in  Selected  Industries. 

Annual  Earnings  of  $10,000  or  More 


Industry 

T otal  No. 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Manufacturing 

Men  

1,147,132 

66,222 

6 

Women  

, 410,714 

725 

0.2 

Personal  Services 

Men  

60,429 

2,705 

4.5 

Women  

123,921 

238 

0.2 

Professional  and 

Related  Work 

Men  

181,694 

27,107 

15 

Women  

256,178 

989 

0.4 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census"  reported  further  that 
median  wages  for  men  in  Pennsylvania  in  1959  were 
$4,652,  while  the  median  for  women  was  $2,286. 
An  analysis  of  occupations  in  which  large  numbers 
of  women  are  employed  reveals  the  median  earnings 
of  men  are  approximately  double  those  of  women 
(see  Table  111).^“ 

The  consistently  lower  earnings  for  women  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  women,  for  the  most 
part,  hold  lower  skilled  jobs  than  men.  The  figures, 
however,  must  be  weighted  by  the  factor  of  part-time 
employment  which  is  known  to  be  much  greater 
among  women.  (Over-all  statistics  on  part-time  em- 
ployment are  not  available.) 

A majority  of  employers  surveyed  by  the  Com- 
mission reported  that  they  did  not  operate  training 
programs  for  women  employees.  The  exceptions 
were  to  be  found  among  some  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturing firms  that  utilize  training  programs  for 
women  to  prepare  them  for  advanced  positions  and 
among  employers  in  the  utilities  industries  who 
have  extensive  training  programs  for  their  female 
personnel. 

It  is  a fact,  however,  that  employers  generally 
provide  some  on-the-job  training  for  all  workers, 
male  and  female,  when  they  initially  join  the  labor 
force.  This  preliminary  training  fits  the  new  entrants 
for  better-paying  jobs  or  positions.  It  may  well  be  a 


10.  United  States  Census  of  Population,  I960,  Pennsylvania,  Detailed  Characteristics,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  PC  (1)  40D,  Table  130,  p.  40-937. 

11.  Ibid.,  Table  124,  p.  40-794. 

12.  Ibid.,  Table  124,  p.  40-795. 
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Table  III.  Number  and  Median  Earnings  of 
Pennsylvania  Men  and  Women  in  Selected 
Occupations  in  1959. 


Occupation 

Number 

Median  Earnings 

Manufacturing 

(Non-durable) 

Men  

. 89,063 

$4,224 

Women  

. 95,523 

2,2^7 

Manufacturing 

(Durable) 

Men  

. 148,718 

4,587 

Women  

. 28,264 

2,980 

Clerical 

Men  

. 219,971 

4,722 

Women  

. 365,560 

2,962 

Professional  and 
Technical 

Men  

. 275,108 

6,465 

Women  

. 151,533 

3,676 

Assemblers 

Men  

. 21,690 

4,308 

Women  

. 16,126 

2,704 

Laundry  and 

Dry  Cleaning 

Men  

. 6,679 

3,000 

Women  

. 13,886 

1,737 

Spinners  and  Weavers 
Men  

. 3,988 

4,079 

Women  

. 2,698 

2,798 

Charwomen,  Janitors 
and  Porters 

Men  

. 42,484 

2,841 

Women  

. 18,926 

1,354 

contributory  factor  to  the  high  labor  turnover  of 
young  people  under  25,  male  and  female,  who  utilize 
their  initial  training  and  experience  to  move  on  to 
better-paying  jobs  elsewhere. 

We  are  aware  that  the  data  obtained  from  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  and  members  of  women’s 
organizations  are  too  limited  in  scope  and  content  to 
be  conclusive. 

0 We  recommend  that,  in  order  to  provide 
more  conclusive  and  current  data  on  levels 
and  conditions  of  employment  and  rates 
of  pay  of  women,  a direct  survey  be  made 
of  workers,  male  and  female,  union  and 
non-union,  in  a wide  range  of  industries 
and  occupations. 


Promorional  Opportunities 

Reasons  given  by  some  employers  for  their  re- 
luctance to  promote  women  to  positions  of  greater 
responsibility  are : ( 1 ) large  turnover  of  w'omen 

employees  under  25  years  of  age;  (2 ) higher  rate  of 
absenteeism;  (3)  high  rate  of  leaves  of  absence  or 
quits  for  pregnancy;  (4j  resignations  because  of 
family  transfers;  ( 5 ) higher  cost  of  pension  plans 
because  of  women’s  greater  life  expectancy;  ( 6 ) the 
reluctance  of  both  men  and  w'omen  to  work  under 
a woman;  (7)  the  refusal  of  women  in  some  indus- 
tries, particularly  those  in  which  they  are  paid  on  an 
incentive  basis,  to  accept  promotion  because  the 
difference  in  earnings  does  not  provide  adequate 
compensation  for  "taking  on  management’s  head- 
aches”; and  ( 8 ) a natural  reluctance  to  promote 
women  to  jobs  that  are  "stepping  stones”  to  even 
greater  responsibilities  wTen  there  is  the  ever-present 
possibility  that  they  may  quit  suddenly  for  family 
reasons. 

The  last  tw'O  reasons  can  be  applied  equally  to  many 
male  employees.  Management  often  has  difficulty  in 
persuading  men  to  accept  promotion  from  the  rank 
and  file  to  the  foreman  level.  At  the  higher  echelons 
of  management,  men  who  have  completed  executive 
training  programs  paid  for  by  their  employers  may 
just  as  readily  quit  at  any  time  to  join  competitors 
or  to  go  into  business  for  themselves. 

With  respect  to  the  claim  that  women  are  nor 
promoted  to  supervisory  positions  because  of  the 
refusal  of  men  and  women  to  work  under  a woman, 
we  agree  with  the  statement  of  one  employer  that 
"Effectiveness  in  supetAusion  is  not  something  which 
is  based  on  sex  but  rather  on  the  ability  of  the  super- 
visor and  the  attitude  of  the  people  being  supervised.” 

Our  survey  revealed  that  in  those  industries  or 
departments  of  an  establishment  where  women  pre- 
dominate as  blue  collar  workers,  no  real  problem  is 
presented  by  the  employment  of  female  supervisors. 
The  problem,  real  or  imagined,  is  posed  primarily 
by  employers  of  wffiite  collar  workers,  technical  and 
professional  employees,  and  blue  collar  forces  in 
which  there  is  a job  mix  of  both  men  and  women 
employed  at  similar  jobs. 

We  believe  that  in  evaluating  any  person  for  job 
promotion  from  the  rank  and  file  to  supervisor,  or 
into  higher  executive  levels,  the  dominant  factors  to 
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be  considered  should  be  the  skills  required,  the  em- 
ployee’s experience,  length  of  service  with  the 
employer,  and  record  of  job  stability.  The  sex  of  the 
worker  should  nor  be  the  determining  consideration. 

Our  survey  of  employers  and  labor  organizations 
was  limited  in  scope  and  more  data  are  needed  to 
determine:  {a)  whether  the  absenteeism  rate  is 
higher  among  women  blue  collar  and  clerical  workers 
who  do  repetitive  work  than  among  those  who  are 
at  supervisory,  administrative,  or  technical  levels; 
(b)  what  part  lack  of  motivation  plays  in  absen- 
teeism; (c)  how  lack  of  promotion  opportunity 
contributes  to  absenteeism  among  women;  and  {d) 
the  relationship  of  a woman’s  job  attendance  record 
to  her  dual  responsibilities  as  worker  and  homemaker. 

In  response  to  questionnaires  sent  to  Pennsylvania 
members  of  two  women’s  service  clubs  and  one  pro- 
fessional organization,  approximately  50  per  cent 
replied  that  they  are  encountering  obstacles  in  attain- 
ing executive  status  because  of  their  sex.  Slightly 
over  53  per  cent  attributed  the  obstacles  to  corporate 
or  individual  prejudice,  and  among  the  reasons  given 
for  such  prejudice  were:  "men  are  most  permanent,” 
"men  have  families  to  support,”  and  "difference  in 
job  classification.”  Of  the  60  per  cent  who  reported 
they  were  paid  on  an  equal  basis  with  men,  15  per 
cent  said  this  had  not  been  true  always  and  that  the 
change  had  occurred  during  World  War  II  when 
there  was  a shortage  of  men.  Nearly  70  per  cent 
reported  that  they  received  the  same  fringe  benefits 
as  men,  with  the  most  significant  differences  showing 
in  educational  training  programs  and  pension  plans. 

Among  the  recommendations  to  aid  women  in 
attaining  equal  executive,  administrative,  and  pro- 
fessional status,  the  respondents  gave  particular 
emphasis  to  preparation  of  women  for  positions  of 
responsibility,  education  of  employers  to  the  potential 
of  women  for  accepting  executive  responsibility,  and 
legislation  to  insure  equal  opportunities.  Specific 
suggestions  included: 

"Demonstrate  that  women  need  and  should  earn 
salaries  equal  to  men.” 

'Abolish  the  present  laws  limiting  the  conditions 
of  employment  for  women.” 

"Educate  industry  that  women  can  do  the  job.” 

"Encourage  college  girls  not  to  waste  their 
education.” 


"Educate  women  to  accept  women  as  executives.” 

"Publicize  the  accomplishments  of  successful 
women  executives  and  administrators.” 

"Women  must  learn  to  be  and  to  prove  them- 
selves equal  in  discharging  administrative 
responsibilities.” 

"Government  should  set  the  example.” 

"Make  it  evident  that  marriage  plus  a career  is 
more  satisfactory  than  either  alone.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  group  of  respondents 
are,  by  virtue  of  their  membership  in  these  organiza- 
tions, mature  women  in  positions  of  responsibility 
and  as  such  are  not  representative  of  the  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  industrial  or  clerical  workers. 

In  unstructured  discussions  with  many  women,  we 
have  identified  a definite  resistance  by  most  women 
to  "work  for  another  woman.”  Although  the  reaction 
was  usually  tempered  with,  "Well,  of  course,  it  would 
depend  on  the  woman”  ( in  most  cases,  the  individual 
had  not  had  this  experience),  the  spontaneity  of  the 
response  was  indicative  of  a handicap  to  advancement 
which  women  place  upon  themselves  and  each  other. 

Job  opportunities  for  women  in  Pennsylvania  as 
executives  and  administrative  employees  have  been 
hampered  in  the  past  by  the  regulatory  definition  of  a 
"female  executive  ” who  may  be  exempt  from  the 
hours  limitation  of  Pennsylvania’s  Women’s  Labor 
Law  and  by  the  lack  of  an  exemption  for  female 
administrative  employees. 

Amendments  to  the  Women’s  Labor  Law  (sup- 
ported by  this  Commission)  enacted  by  the  1965 
General  Assembly  and  new  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  Industry  should  now  afford  women 
greater  job  opportunities  as  executive,  administrative, 
and  professional  employees. 

These  same  regulations  also  redefine  "emergency 
work.”  Under  the  new  definition  (until  such  time 
as  existing  limitations  on  the  hours  of  work  of 
women  are  repealed ) , more  flexibility  will  be  possible 
in  scheduling  women  workers  in  those  situations 
where  overtime  is  required  because  of  fire,  flood, 
storm,  power  failure,  epidemic  of  sickness.  Act  of 
God,  public  disaster,  government  order,  contract  or 
sub-contract,  industrial  dispute  to  which  the  employer 
is  not  a party,  or  where  there  is  temporary  need  for 
experienced  personnel  which  are  not  immediately 
available  in  the  labor  market. 
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Part-Time  Work 

The  phenomenal  growth  in  Pennsylvania  of 
specialized  private  agencies  which  supply  business 
establishments  with  women  employees  who  wish  to 
work  on  a part-time  basis  clearly  demonstrates  the 
job  opportunities  for  such  part-time  workers.  That 
this  demand  exists  was  confirmed  by  the  employers 
who  participated  in  our  survey.  Part-time  and  tem- 
porary jobs  are  open  in  private  employment  for 
operators  of  all  kinds  of  business  machines  (key 
punch,  calculator,  Ediphone,  duplicating  machine), 
typists,  stenographers,  switchboard  operators,  cashiers, 
saleswomen,  systems-design  and  data-processing  tech- 
nicians, nurses,  dieticians,  medical  and  laboratory 
technicians,  medical  consultants,  biologists,  phar- 
macists, statisticians,  bank  tellers,  and  many  others. 

Many  women  in  Pennsylvania  have  these  skills  but 
are  unable  to  utilize  them  on  a full-time  basis.  Part- 
time  or  temporary  employment  offered  by  employers 
in  a wide  variety  of  industries  and  businesses  would 
enable  these  women  to  supplement  their  own  or  their 
families’  purchasing  power,  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recreate  an  interest  outside  the  home,  and 
would  serve  the  economy  of  the  Commonwealth. 

0 We  recommend  that  opportunities  for 
part-time  employment  for  women  be  widely 
publicized  on  a continuing  basis  through 
the  combined  efforts,  in  their  respective 
local  areas,  of  employers,  offices  of  the 
State  Employment  Service,  private  employ- 
ment agencies,  women  s organizations,  and 
the  communications  media. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunities 

Among  those  companies  and  labor  organizations 
which  participated  in  our  survey,  there  were  no 
reported  overt  discriminatory  employment  practices 
between  men  and  women  working  in  the  same  job 
classification.  The  survey  indicated  that:  (1)  the 
reporting  firms  and  labor  organizations  are  abiding 
by  State  and  Federal  Equal  Pay  Laws;  and  (2)  fringe 
benefits  are  the  same  for  both  men  and  women  and, 
in  some  instances,  women  are  permitted  to  retire 
under  pension  plans  at  an  earlier  age  than  men. 

Comparison  of  the  percentages  of  women  and  men 
reported  to  be  holding  supervisory,  technical,  and 
administrative  positions,  although  not  definitive 
evidence  of  discriminatory  practices,  does  pose  ques- 
tions regarding  the  reality  of  equal  employment  op- 


portunities. The  over-all  totals  shown  by  the  survey 
are  given  in  Table  IV. 

Table  IV.  Comparison  of  Male  and  Female 
Employees  Holding  Responsible  Jobs. 

Percentage 


Category 

Male 

Female 

Supervisory  

84 

16 

Technical  

86 

14 

Administrative  

86 

14 

As  pointed  out  in  the  sub-section  on  Promotional 
Opportunities,  the  reasons  given  for  the  relatively 
low  percentage  of  women  in  the  higher  echelons  of 
industry  are  many,  and  a few  have  validity.  In  the 
main,  however,  they  appear  to  be  based  on  traditional 
attitudes  and  conventional  assumptions.  Sufficient 
data  are  not  available  to  substantiate  the  reasons 
advanced  by  some  employers  that  "non-availability” 
is  the  primary  limitation  on  the  appointment  of  more 
women  to  professional  and  technical  jobs.  A study 
in  this  area  would  be  of  material  assistance  to  young 
women  who  are  choosing  a career  and  to  mature 
women  who  are  preparing  to  re-enter  the  world  of 
work. 

The  enactment  of  Title  VII  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Act  assures  women  of  equal  opportunities 
in  hiring,  firing,  training,  and  promotion  in  all  private 
enterprises,  the  operation  of  which  affects  interstate 
commerce  in  any  way. 

Until  July,  1966,  only  employers  of  100  or  more 
are  affected,  with  the  number  decreasing  annually 
until  it  reaches  25  in  1968.  Figures  are  not  available 
on  the  number  of  women  in  Pennsylvania  who  wiU 
be  covered  by  the  provision  which  bans  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex. 

The  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  has  established  guidelines  for  employers, 
in  order  for  them  to  determine  appropriate  bona  fide 
occupational  qualifications  based  on  sex.  The  Federal 
Commission  will  also  consider  on  a case-by-case  basis 
whether  state  laws  purporting  to  protect  women  are 
in  keeping  with  the  anti-discrimination  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Law.  The  Federal  Law,  however,  will  not 
cover  all  women  in  Pennsylvania. 

• We  recommend  that  the  implementation 
of  Title  VII  of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act 
be  observed  closely  and  that  action  be 
taken  to  assure  identical  advantages  to  all 
ivomen  workers  in  the  Commonwealth 
under  both  State  and  Federal  law. 
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PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT 


Public  service  is  one  of  the  Nation’s  largest  fields 
of  employment.  In  1962,  nearly  one  out  of  six  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  was  employed  in  Federal, 
state,  or  local  government.  More  than  two  thirds  of 
these  were  at  the  state  or  local  level.  Government 
service  is  an  important  source  of  job  opportunities 
for  women,  who  constitute  40  per  cent  of  all  govern- 
ment workers,  primarily  in  clerical  and  teaching 
positions. 


Thousands  ol  employees,  October  1962 
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Figure  3.  Major  Areas  of  Government  Employment. 

1.  All  Federal  civilian  employees,  including  those  outside 
United  States  and  32,000  employees  of  the  National 
Guard  paid  directly  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

2.  Includes  legislative,  judicial,  tax,  and  other  financial  and 
general  administrative  activities;  police  protection,  admin- 
istration of  natural  resources,  and  all  other  services  not 
elsewhere  classified. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  various  functions  of  government  utilize  em- 
ployees in  a broad  spectrum  of  occupations,  and  so 
the  occupational  distribution  is  very  different  from 
that  in  private  industry.  For  example,  34  per  cent  of 
government  workers  are  in  professional  and  technical 
jobs,  in  contrast  to  11.9  per  cent  of  all  workers  in  the 
United  States  in  these  categories.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  5.9  per  cent  of  government  workers  are  man- 
agers, officials  and  proprietors,  while  10.9  per  cent 
of  all  workers  in  the  United  States  fall  in  this 
classification. 


Figure  3'®  indicates  that  there  is  a wide  variation 
between  the  services  performed  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  those  performed  by  the  state  and  local 
governments.  The  heavy  concentration  of  employees 
in  national  defense  activities  and  the  postal  service 
indicates  employment  opportunities  that  are  available 
exclusively  in  the  Federal  government.  In  state  and 
local  governments,  the  employment  opportunities  are 
largely  in  education,  highway,  and  hospitals,  including 
health  services. 

In  addition,  state  and  local  governments  offer 
different  classes  of  positions  including  legislative, 
judicial,  financial,  and  general  administration  among 
others;  this  is  also  true  to  a lesser  extent  in  the 
Federal  government. 

Federal  Employment  in  Pennsylvania 

Women  have  been  employed  in  the  Federal  service 
since  the  earliest  days  of  our  nation.  Although  early 
records  are  meager,  there  is  historical  evidence  that 
women  were  employed  by  the  Army  during  the 
American  Revolution.  The  first  official  register  of 
the  United  States  Government  published  in  1816  lists 
numerous  women  as  postmasters  and  clerks  in  post 
offices.  In  1965,  approximately  6OO,  or  22  per  cent 
of  the  2,651  post  offices  in  Pennsylvania  had  women 
postmasters. 

The  number,  proportion,  and  status  of  women  in 
Federal  service  has  increased  greatly  since  1862,  when 
the  Treasury  Department  initiated  the  employment 
of  a number  of  women  clerks  at  a salary  of  $600 
a year.  It  is  reported^^  that  the  motive  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  "economy,”  since  male 
clerks  usually  received  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  a 
year. 

Increasing  corruption  and  inefficiency  under  the 
"spoils  system,”  which  culminated  in  the  assassination 
of  President  James  A.  Garfield  by  a disappointed 
office-seeker,  provided  the  stimulus  necessary  to 
establish  a merit  system  by  congressional  action. 

The  Civil  Service  Act  of  1833  offered  employment 
opportunities  for  women,  primarily  in  the  lowest 


13.  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  op.  cit.,  p.  747. 

14.  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  News,  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Address  of  Chairman,  John  W. 
Macy,  Jr.,  July  19,  1962,  National  Convention  of  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs, 
Pasadena,  California. 
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salaried  jobs.  In  1919,  a study  by  the  United  States 
Women’s  Bureau  showed  that  women  were  excluded 
from  more  than  half  of  all  civil  Service  examinations. 

In  July,  1962,  President  Kennedy  directed  heads  of 
agencies  to  make  all  appointments  and  promotions 
without  regard  to  sex,  except  in  unusual  circum- 
stances. This  led  to  the  establishment  of  criteria  for 
the  kinds  of  employment  which  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a basis  for  sustaining  objections  because 
of  sex.  These  included,  among  others,  the  following: 

. . . Travel,  including  extensive  travel,  travel  in 
remote  areas,  or  travel  with  a person  or 
persons  of  the  opposite  sex. 

. . . Rotating  assignments  or  other  shift  work. 

. . . Geographical  location,  neighborhood  en- 
vironment, or  outdoor  work. 

. . . Contact  with  public  or  a particular  group 
or  groups. 

. . . Exposure  to  weather. 

. . . Living  or  working  facilities,  except  where 
the  sharing  of  common  living  quarters 
with  members  of  the  opposite  sex  would 
be  required. 

. . . Working  with  teams  or  units  of  opposite 
sex. 

. . . Monotonous,  detailed,  or  repetitious  duties. 

. . . Limited  advancement  opportunities. 

A survey  of  white  collar  workers  made  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1959 
showed  that  the  median  grade  of  women  in  the  non- 
professional occupations  was  three  grades  lower  than 
that  of  men,  wdth  a salary  difference  of  $1,200  a year. 

In  the  professions,  the  median  grade  for  women 
was  four  grades  lower  than  for  men,  wdth  a difference 
of  $2,250  a year  in  salary.  Only  18  per  cent  of  all 
professional  employees  were  women,  and  when  the 
20,000  nurses  ( a traditional  female  occupation ) are 
excluded,  the  figure  is  reduced  to  9 per  cent.  In 
the  super  grades  (GS-I6,  $14,190  to  GS-18,  $17,500 
per  year)  there  were  18  women  as  compared  to  1,500 
men.  A similar  survey  in  1964  showed  4,019  super- 
grade positions  (GS-I6,  $18,935  to  GS-18,  $24,500 
per  year)  of  which  50  or  1.2  per  cent  were  occupied 
by  women.  Although  the  number  of  women  in  top 
positions  has  increased,  the  percentage  by  .sex  has 
remained  exactly  the  same.  Of  these  50  women,  one 
is  located  in  Pennsylvania. 


Inspections  of  Lederal  Installations  were  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  from 
1962  to  1964,  to  determine  the  status  of  women  in 
Lederal  service.  The  following  excerpts  from  their 
inspection  reports  are  significant  as  they  apply  to 
women  in  Lederal  service  in  Pennsylvania: 

Independence  National  Historical  Park,  Philadel- 
phia. Live  women  were  hired  in  the  summer  of 
1961  as  Historian-interpreters  (seasonal),  posi- 
tions previously  open  to  men  only. 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Philadelphia.  Lor  the  first 
time  in  100  years  of  existence,  this  office  pro- 
moted a woman  to  GS-12.  It  is  also  the  first 
time  a woman  has  occupied  a Division  Chief 
position. 

Naval  Air  Engineering  Center,  Philadelphia.  An 
advisory  committee,  established  to  further  the 
objectives  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportun- 
ity Program,  has  had  its  functions  broadened  to 
include  equal  opportunity  for  women;  two  of 
the  nine  members  are  women,  and  one  of  the 
women  is  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Eetterkenny  Army  Depot,  Chamber sburg.  The  new 
emphasis  on  opportunity  for  w'omen  contributed 
to  the  appointment  of  a woman  as  a Manage- 
ment Analyst,  GS-11,  a position  which  had  been 
generally  filled  by  men. 

Navy  Air  Developtnent  Center,  Johnsville.  Re- 
cruiting representatives  state  that  some  colleges 
and  universities  have  indicated  they  discourage 
women  from  taking  studies  in  the  field  of  engi- 
neering and  physics. 

Army  Audit  Agency,  Philadelphia.  Although  re- 
cruiting at  co-ed  colleges,  recruiters  have  elicited 
very  few  inquiries  from  women  accounting 
students.  Placement  directors  estimate  that  only 
5 per  cent  of  accounting  students  are  women, 
according  to  the  establishment  officials. 

The  Regional  Office  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  Philadelphia  reports  a total 
of  131,200  federal  employees  in  Pennsylvania  as  of 
January,  1965.  A breakdown  of  this  figure  by  sex 
is  not  available  for  public  use.  However,  statistical 
data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census^^  in  I960 
show'ed  that  approximately  25  per  cent  of  Lederal 
employees  in  Pennsylvania  were  w’omen,  which  is 
comparable  to  the  national  percentage  of  24. 


15.  United  States  Census  of  Population,  op.  cit.,  Table  128,  p.  40-897. 
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Lack  of  current  statistical  information  pertaining 
to  Federal  employment  in  Pennsylvania  has  neces- 
sarily limited  this  section  of  our  Report.  We  have 
been  advised  that  these  statistical  data  will  be  com- 
piled by  state  and  by  sex,  and  will  be  available  in  the 
future. 

• fFe  recommend  that  continuing,  attention 
be  directed  to  the  role  of  women  in  Federal 
service  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  extension 
of  their  employment  opportunities  to  new 
levels. 

State  Employment 

In  our  initial  efforts  to  develop  a plan  for  study 
of  the  employment  of  women  in  State  government, 
we  found  that  there  was  no  central  source  of  statis- 
tical data.  In  cooperation  with  the  Governor’s  Office, 
a survey’''  was  made  of  the  70,000  regular  salaried 
employees.  This  figure  does  not  include  approxi- 
mately 20,000  employees  who  are  per  diem  (pri- 
marily in  the  Department  of  Highways),  or  those  in 
independent  agencies  ( for  example.  Auditor  General, 
Treasury,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  etc.),  or 
employees  of  the  General  Assembly. 

• W'e  recommend  that  one  agency  in  the 
State  government  be  assigned  the  respons- 
ibility to  collect,  evaluate,  maintain,  and 
make  available  statistical  data  relative  to 
all  ph  ases  of  State  employment  on  a regular 
basis. 

One  significant  feature  is  that  women  comprise 
44  per  cent  of  the  State  employees,  which  is  19  per 
cent  more  than  in  Federal  employment  and  11  per 
cent  more  than  the  percentage  in  the  national  labor 
force.  Their  median  age  is  between  44  and  45,  as 
compared  with  41  for  women  in  the  work  force  of 
the  State  as  a whole.  In  occupational  distribution, 
the  highest  percentages  of  females  are  in  the  "clerical” 
(8454),  "service”  (60%),  and  "laborer”  (60%) 
categories.”  The  lowest  percentages  are  found  in 
"trade,  foremen  and  operative”  (31%),  "professors 


and  instructors”  in  the  fourteen  State  colleges 
(29%),  and  "technical  and  professional”  (24%) 
classifications.”'  A comparison  of  the  percentages  of 
men  and  women  employed  in  the  same  categories  is 
indicated  in  Figure  4.  Of  all  State  workers,  male 
and  female,  47  per  cent  are  engaged  in  technical  and 
professional  positions  and  20  per  cent  are  in  clerical 
occupations. 

Analysis  of  the  age  groupings  for  both  men  and 
women  revealed  that  the  numbers  under  and  over  45 
are  approximately  equal.  In  the  18-to-24  age  range, 
women  employees  outnumber  men  by  5 to  3.  The 
ratio  of  women  to  men  is  4 to  7 in  the  25-to-34  age 
range,  which  is  in  line  with  the  figure  for  these  age 
groups  in  the  national  labor  force. 

That  the  working  pattern  of  women  in  State 
government  fluctuates  is  demonstrated  in  Table  V.  In 
the  range  from  18  to  24  years,  women  account  for 
62  per  cent  of  the  employees;  then  in  the  range  from 
25  to  34,  the  proportion  is  completely  reversed,  with 
men  comptising  63  per  cent  of  the  work  force.  As 
may  be  expected,  three  out  of  five  of  the  women  from 
18  to  24  are  in  clerical  positions.  Of  the  men  in  this 
same  age  range,  50  per  cent  are  in  technical  and 
professional  categories. 

Table  V.  State  Employees  by  Age  and  Sex. 

Total  Number  Percentage 


Age  Range,  Years 

of  Employees 

Male 

Female 

14-17  

21 

53 

47 

18-24  

8,047 

38 

62 

25-34  

. . 11,463 

63 

37 

35-44  

. . 15,546 

59 

41 

45-64  

. . 32,621 

55 

45 

65  and  over  . . . , 

2,394 

66 

34 

Total  70,092 


The  average  annual  salary  for  all  State  employees 
is  $4,930.  For  women  it  is  $4,145,  which  is  25  per 
cent  less  than  the  $5,557  average  for  men.  The 
widest  discrepancy  between  the  salaries  of  men  and 
women,  30  per  cent,  occurs  in  the  age  range  from 
35  to  44.  The  highest  average  salary  for  both  is  in 


16.  Survey  of  employees  in  Pennsylvania  State  government.  Bureau  of  Personnel,  Office  of  Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of 

Elearonic  Data  Processing,  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies,  June,  1965. 

17.  Examples  of  jobs  in  the  "service”  classifications  are  house  parent,  cook,  seamstress,  sewing-room  attendant,  and  domestic, 

custodial,  laundry,  and  food  service  worker.  The  high  percentage  of  women  in  the  "laborer”  classification  is  accounted  for 

by  the  "attendant”  group  in  hospitals. 

18.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  largest  percentages  of  men  in  the  State  service  are  in  the  "technical  and  professional” 
category,  which  is  the  lowest  for  women  (exclusive  of  farm  laborers  and  foremen). 
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Figure  4.  Percentage  of  Men  and  Women  Employed  in  Pennsylvania  State  Government  by  Category  of 

Employment,  June,  1965. 
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the  65-and-over  age  group,  when  men  average  $5,979 
and  women  $4,668,  as  indicated  in  Table  VI. 

Table  VI.  Average  Earnings  of  State  Employees 


June,  1965. 

Average  Hornings  Difference, 
Age  Range,  Y ears  Male  Female  Per  Cent 

14-17  $2,700  $2,395  11 

18-24  3,902  3,471  11 

25-34  5,204  4,072  22 

35-44  5,838  4,086  30 

45-64  5,797  4,392  24 

65  and  over 5,979  4,668  22 


NOTE;  Figures  do  not  reflect  a 5 per  cent  salary  increase 
effective  July  1,  1965. 

Since  the  Compensation  Plan  of  State  government 
provides  for  equal  pay  for  the  same  job  classification, 
the  difference  in  average  earnings  must  be  attributed 
to  the  employment  of  women  in  lower  classifications. 
These  are  all  full-time  positions,  which  eliminates 
the  part-time  weighting  factor. 

The  following  statement  against  discrimination  in 
employment  has  been  set  forth  in  the  Compilation 
of  Rules  for  Personnel  Administration,  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  which  were  adopted  Decem- 
ber 10,  1963: 

No  agency  shall,  in  any  personnel  action,  in- 
cluding recruitment,  appointment,  promotion, 
assignment,  training  or  separation,  discriminate 
against  any  person  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religious  creed,  ancestry,  national  origin,  age,  or 
sex.  Agency  heads  shall  regularly  review  their 
personnel  practices  and  procedures  to  insure  the 
absence  of  such  discrimination. 

Under  the  authority  of  Section  501  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  of  August  15,  1941,  P.  L.  752  as  amended, 

. . . limitations  as  to  age,  sex,  health,  moral 
character,  experience  and  other  qualifications 
may  be  specified  in  the  rules  of  the  Commission 
and  in  the  announcements  of  the  examinations. 

The  Rules  of  State  Civil  Service  Commission  state; 

Sex  Requirements — Whenever  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a position  impose  special 
physical  or  environmental  demands,  or  require 
the  custody  or  care  of  persons  of  a particular  sex, 
the  director  may  limit  participation  in  examina- 
tion or  certification  for  appointment,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  members  of  the  opposite  sex.  (Sec- 
tion 501.4) 


Announcement  of  Special  Limitations  — 
Whenever  special  limitations  of  age,  sex,  or 
medical  or  physical  standards  apply  to  a class  for 
which  an  examination  is  announced,  such  limita- 
tions shall  be  specified  or  referred  to  in  the 
announcement.  (Section  501.6) 

A list  of  position  classes,  based  on  procedures  and 
practices,  and  provided  by  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission,  indicates  26  female-oriented  classes  and 
339  male-oriented  ones. 

Female-oriented  classes  include  those  in  which 
women  are  usually  hired  or  preferred,  or  in  which  sex 
is  a bona  fide  occupational  qualification.  However, 
in  the  list  of  male-oriented  classes,  there  are  a number 
of  jobs  for  which  women  could  be  appointed  if  they 
were  qualified  and  applied  for  appointment.  In  posi- 
tions such  as  architect,  highway  design  engineer, 
bridge  design  engineer,  apprentice  engineer,  archi- 
tectural draftsmen,  barber,  civil  engineer,  egg  inspec- 
tor, elevator  operator,  florist,  fruit  and  vegetable 
inspector,  veterinarian,  veterinary  pathologist,  and 
warnings  and  communications  specialist,  sex  does 
not,  in  our  opinion,  constitute  a bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification.  Female  liquor  store  clerks  were 
hired  during  the  war  emergency  and  as  a result  only 
a few  have  attained  permanent  status;  upon  retire- 
ment, they  will  be  replaced  by  men,  under  the  present 
policy. 

m We  recommend  that  the  State  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  s list  of  “male  and  female- 
oriented  positions”  be  reviewed  and  revised 
in  accordance  with  the  criteria  for  bona 
fide  occupational  qualifications  established 
by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

In  the  Commonwealth,  there  is  some  evidence  of 
"first”  appointments  of  women.  For  example,  two 
women  have  been  appointed  as  building  and  loan 
examiners  in  the  Department  of  Banking,  a woman 
has  been  appointed  as  a toll  collector  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike,  and  the  first  woman  labor  medi- 
ator was  named  in  1964  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry.  We  were  advised  that  additional 
female  attorneys  would  be  appointed  if  they  were 
available. 
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Table  VII. 

Elected  Offices  Meld  by  Women 

in  Pennsylvania 

City  Government. 

Office 

Number 

City 

Salary 

Mayor  

1 

Beaver  Falls 

a 

Councilwoman  . . 

1 

Bethlehem 

$2,100  and  $2,400 

1 

Pittsburgh 

- -- 

2 

Philadelphia 

$15,000 

1 

Wilkes-Barre 

Treasurer  

1 

Arnold*^ 

3,502 

1 

Clairton 

1,658 

1 

Farrell 

— 

1 

New  Castle’’ 

5,251 

1 

Oil  City’’ 

5,100 

Controller  

1 

Allentown 

1 

Carbondale 

— 

1 

Chester 

8,500 

a.  Information  not  available. 

b.  Treasurer  also  serves  as  the  appointed  Act  481  Tax  Collector. 


The  State  Government  Management  Training 
Program  under  Civil  Service  offers  opportunities  to 
women  for  professional  and  technical  positions. 
From  i960  to  1964,  22  of  the  163  trainees  hired 
were  females;  I6  are  still  in  State  service,  representing 
a turnover  rate  of  27  per  cent. 

Though  data  for  male  management  trainees  in  the 
program  were  not  available  for  all  five  groups  during 
this  period,  the  over-all  turnover  rate  for  the  groups 
from  1961  to  1963  was  45  per  cent. 

9 We  recommend  that  greater  emphasis  be 
given  by  the  hiring  agencies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  recruitment  and  promotion 
of  qualified  women  in  professional  and 
technical  positions. 

Local  Government  Employment 

A report  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  includes;  the 


number  of  elected  and  appointed  offices  which 
women  are  currently  occupying  in  city  government 
in  Pennsylvania;  statistical  information  relating  to 
the  number  of  women  serving  as  elected  city 
officials  in  all  cities  in  Pennsylvania;  the  number  of 
women  serving  as  appointed  officials  in  cities  of  the 
third  class;  a general  discussion  of  the  membership 
of  women  on  the  various  Boards  and  Commissions 
of  third-class  cities;  and  a general  review  of  the 
various  types  of  professional  and  non-professional 
employment  available  to  women  in  third-class  city 
government. 

Women  in  Elected  Offices 

Four  elected  offices  common  to  each  of  the  51  city 
governments  of  Pennsylvania  are:  Mayor,  Council- 
man, Treasurer  (except  in  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh), and  Controller.  Of  approximately  382  elec- 
tive positions,  3.64  per  cent  are  currently  held  by 
women  (see  Table  VII This  number  includes 
one  Mayor,  live  Councilwomen,  five  Treasurers,  and 
three  Controllers. 


19.  Information  was  taken  from  the  listings  of  city  officials  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  by  each  city  after 
each  municipal  elertion.  Salary  information,  where  given,  was  taken  from  the  publication,  W''ages.  Salaries  and  Fringe 
Benefits  in  Pennsylvania  Cities,  1964,  published  by  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Cities. 
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Table  VIII.  Appointed  Offices  Held  by  Women  in  Pennsylvania 
Third-Class  City  Covernment. 

Ojfice  Number  City  Salary 


City  Clerk  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Assessor  1 

1 

1 

Chief  Health  Officer  1 

1 

Recreation  Director  I 

1 


Act  481  Tax  Collector  1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a.  Information  not  available, 
b.  Also  serves  as  Treasurer. 

NOTE;  There  are  no  women  holding  major  appointed  offices 

Pennsylvania’s  cities  are  divided  into  four  classes; 
one  first-class  city,  Philadelphia;  one  second-class  city, 
Pittsburgh;  one  second-class  A city,  Scranton;  and 
48  third-class  cities.  Of  the  total  number  of  elected 
city  offices,  344  are  located  in  third-class  cities. 
Women  hold  offices  in  eleven  of  these  and  account 
for  3.19  per  cent  of  all  elected  offices  in  third-class 
dry  government. 


Butler 

$5,670 

Carbondale 

a 

Coatesville 

5,200 

Lancaster 

4,914 

McKeesport 

4,884 

Meadville 

4,800 

Monongahela 

— 

Monessen 

6,000 

Reading 

6,312 

Sharon 

6,618 

Washington 

- -- 

York 

— 

Butler 

4,347 

Easton 

5,660 

Pittston 

- -- 

Connellsville 

— 

Oil  City 

5,740 

Beaver  Falls 

— 

McKeesport 

4,464 

Wilkes-Barre 

York 

— 

Arnold’’ 

— 

Butler 

4,500 

Clairton 

5,000 

Farrell 

100 

New  Castle’’ 

4,291 

New  Kensington 

3,000 

Oil  City 

— 

Sharon 

7,000 

in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  or  Scranton. 

Women  in  Appointed  Offices 

There  are  nine  offices  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
which  are  common  to  all  48  third-class  city  govern- 
ments: City  Clerk,  Solicitor,  Assessor,  Engineer,  Chief 
of  Police,  Chief  of  Fire,  Chief  Health  Officer,  Recrea- 
tion Director,  and  Act  481  Tax  Collector.  These 
represent  a total  of  approximately  400  appointed 
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positions,  of  which  30  or  7.5  per  cent  are  currently 
held  by  women.  This  includes  thirteen  City  Clerks, 
three  Assessors,  two  Chief  Health  Officers,  four 
Recreation  Directors,  and  nine  Act  481  Tax  Col- 
lectors, three  of  which  also  serve  as  Treasurers.  (It  is 
a common  practice  for  the  elected  City  Treasurer 
also  to  be  appointed  as  an  Act  481  Tax  Collector. 
This  occurs  in  32  third-class  cities.)  There  are  no 
women  currently  serving  in  the  office  of  Solicitor, 
Engineer,  Chief  of  Police,  or  Chief  of  Fire.  Table 
VIII  lists  the  cities  in  which  women  hold  appointed 
office. 

Women  Serving  on  Boards  and  Commissions 

in  Third-Class  Cities 

Each  of  the  48  third-class  cities  has  a number  of 
Boards  and  Commissions  which  perform  certain 
designated  functions.  The  members  of  these  Boards 
and  Commissions  are  appointed  by  the  city  govern- 
ment. Some  examples  of  these  are:  Police  Civil 
Service  Boards,  Fire  Civil  Service  Boards,  Planning 
Commissions,  Zoning  Commissions,  Recreational 
Boards,  Redevelopment  Authorities,  and  Shade  Tree 
Commissions. 

At  the  present  time  two  women  are  serving 
as  chairmen  of  such  Boards  or  Commissions.  In 
Lancaster,  a woman  serves  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Recreational  Board  and  in  Reading,  a woman  is 
Chairman  of  the  Shade  Tree  Commission. 

Thirty-nine  women  are  serving  as  the  Secretary 
of  a Board  or  Commission.  These  Secretaries  are 
usually  not  members,  but  are  paid  clerical  personnel. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  concerning  the 
number  of  women  who  are  members  of  Boards  and 
Commissions,  other  than  those  serving  as  Chairman 
or  Secretary. 

A number  of  positions  are  common  to  almost 
every  Pennsylvania  city  and  are  held  by  women;  for 
example,  bookkeeper,  cashier,  clerk,  clerk-steno- 
grapher, typist,  office  machine  operator,  janitress, 
public  health  nurse,  librarian,  playground  leader,  life 
guard,  policewoman,  meter  maid,  and  school-crossing 


guard.  No  statistics  are  available  giving  the  total 
number  of  women  employees  in  city  government. 

Other  positions  which  are  sometimes  filled  by 
women  include  assistant  assessor,  auditor,  planner, 
purchasing  officer,  assistant  solicitor,  elevator  oper- 
ator, assistant  health  officer,  and  swimming-pool 
manager. 

Additional  positions  which,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  or  general  practice,  are  seldom  held  by 
women  are:  janitor,  watchman,  fire  chief,  and  other 
fire  department  personnel,  building  inspector,  sani- 
tation inspector,  weights-and-measures  inspector, 
parks  superintendent,  golf-club  manager,  public- 
works  employees,  and  police  chief,  and  other  police 
department  personnel. 

Other  Elected  and  Appointed  Positions 

An  enumeration  in  August,  1965,  revealed  an 
astonishingly  low  number  of  women  holding  office 
in  other  political  subdivisions.  For  example,  in  the 
1465  second-class  townships  ( each  required  by  law 
to  have  three  Supervisors ) , only  six  women  were  in 
this  office  and  290  were  serving  as  Secretary  to  the 
Board;  there  were  no  women  County  Commissioners; 
and  the  number  of  female  clerks  to  the  County  Com- 
missioners numbered  15. 

Although  teaching  has  long  been  considered  a 
traditional  occupation  for  women  and  a major  source 
of  professional  employment  at  the  local  level,  recent 
surveys  revealed  that  men  are  holding  most  of  the 
better  positions  in  the  teaching  field. 

Statistics-*'  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  for  1920  show  that  84  per  cent  of  the 
total  44,862  administrative  and  instructional  per- 
sonnel were  women.  A comparison  with  the  1964-65 
total  of  99,399  denoted  that  the  percentage  of  women 
had  dropped  to  62. 

A survey-^  of  the  supervisory  and  administrative 
positions  for  the  1964-65  school  year  reveals  that  no 
women  were  county  superintendents,  district  superin- 
tendents, or  associate  district  superintendents.--  Of 


20.  Handbook  of  Educational  Statistics  for  Pennsylvania  Public  Schools  1947,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  p.  14. 

21.  Prepared  by  Central  Bureau  of  Electronic  Data  Processing.  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies. 

22.  The  School  District  of  Philadelphia  is  divided  into  eight  administrative  districts  in  which  three  of  the  District  Superin- 
tendents in  the  1965-66  school  year  are  women. 
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a total  of  111  assistant  county  superintendents,  two 
were  women  and  there  were  also  six  women  serving 
as  assistant  district  superintendents.  Further,  men 
comprised:  99  per  cent  of  the  479  Supervising  Prin- 
cipals; 97  per  cent  of  982  Secondary  Principals;  75 
per  cent  of  the  1,236  Elementary  Principals;  64.5  per 
cent  of  the  Secondary  Supervisors;  59.4  per  cent  of 
the  combined  supervisors;  57  per  cent  of  all  sec- 
ondary teachers;  70.5  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments; 58  per  cent  of  the  secondary  guidance  coun- 
selors; and  71  per  cent  of  the  algebra  teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  women  comprised;  52  per  cent 
of  the  elementary  supervisors;  99-6  per  cent  of  all 
kindergarten  teachers;  79  per  cent  of  all  special  edu- 
cation teachers;  86.2  per  cent  of  all  elementary 
teachers;  90  per  cent  of  all  librarians;  74  per  cent 
of  all  shorthand  teachers;  69  per  cent  of  the  typing 
teachers;  86.3  per  cent  of  the  primary  grade  teachers; 


76  per  cent  of  the  intermediate  grade  teachers;  and 
63  per  cent  of  the  general  music  teachers. 

It  is  evident  that  men  definitely  predominate  in 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  the  sciences,  and 
that  women  predominate  in  languages  and  literature. 

A minimum  salary  scale  for  teachers  has  been 
established  by  statute,  but  local  school  districts  may 
pay  salaries  higher  than  the  minimum.  Average  sal- 
aries for  men  are  generally  higher  than  for  women 
in  both  administrative  and  instructional  categories 
except  when  women  have  longer  tenure.  In  a few 
cases  this  is  not  true. 

Of  the  categories  of  teachers  surveyed,  80  per  cent 
of  classroom  teachers  were  men  with  higher  average 
salaries  and  with  a higher  average  level  of  education. 
In  nearly  all  cases  where  the  average  salary  for 
women  is  higher  than  men,  women  also  have  a higher 
level  of  education. 
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"Measures  that  strengthen  full 
and  effective  participation  in 
cultural  and  civic  affairs  are 
important  to  continuing  progress 
in  our  Commonwealth.” 


Volunteering 


"A  woman  should  be  good  for  everything.”  In  1965,  women  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  elsewhere  in  America,  have  invested  with  new  meaning  this 
statement  written  by  Euripides  in  400  B.  C.,  as  they  give — -without  com- 
pensation and  without  compulsion — of  themselves,  their  rime,  their  energy, 
their  skills.  For  this  is  what  it  means  to  be  a volunteer. 

Nowhere  but  in  America  has  the  volunteer  played  so  integral  a role 
in  the  realization  of  national  goals,  and  upon  women  has  fallen  a large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  creating  that  role. 
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VOLUNTEERING  - PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 


In  earlier  days,  charity  filled  the  leisure  hours  of 
many  well-to-do  women.  Today  charity  has  evolved 
into  a profession  of  its  own — social  work;  it  demands 
the  full  time  of  professionally  trained  men  and 
women  in  partnership  with  volunteers  who  comple- 
ment and  supplement  the  work. 

Certain  attributes  and  conditions  set  apart  the 
woman  as  a volunteer: 

...  in  her  multi-purpose  role  of  housekeeper, 
mother,  wife,  and  breadwinner,  she  has 
learned  to  deal  with  complexity.  She  has 
had  to  do  more  than  one  job  at  a time. 

. . . the  discontinuities  in  her  employment,  edu- 
cation, and  family  life  make  volunteer  serv- 
ice a natural  pursuit,  because  it  can  be 
made  to  fit  the  time  she  is  able  to  give  it. 

. . . her  role  is  traditionally  that  of  one  who 
nurtures;  she  is  concerned  with  the  growth 
and  development,  the  well-being  of  people, 
and  she  carries  this  talent  into  her  life  as 
a volunteer. 

. . . she  knows  that  the  conditions  women  wish 
to  make  in  their  own  homes  are  often 
created  by  their  communities,  and  she 
wants  to  participate  in  setting  the  standards. 

. . . she  fulfills  a personal  need  to  become  a 
more  complete  individual  through  creative 
contribution  to  the  world  outside  her  four 
walls. 

Pennsylvania  women,  like  women  elsewhere,  have 
made  these  creative  contributions  through  direct 
services  to  people,  through  participation  in  adminis- 
trative processes  and  policy-setting  in  agencies  and 
organizations,  and  through  influencing  public  opinion 
leading  to  social  action. 

Pennsylvania  women  have:  led  suffrage  move- 
ments; sought  and  been  elected  to  public  office;  set 
up  demonstration  projects  in  fields  from  child  guid- 
ance to  geriatrics;  changed  the  color  of  oleomargarine; 
served  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  toward  constitutional 
revision;  and  made  possible  the  absentee  ballot. 

Pennsylvania  women  have  also  been  instrumental 
in  the  achievement  of  fair  labor  standards  and  have 
placed  emphasis  on  helping  the  socially  isolated  be- 
come part  of  the  mainstream  of  community  life,  even 


before  government  did  so.  They  have  provided  edu- 
cation ranging  from  child-tutoring  to  adult  literacy. 
To  people  in  need  of  special  help,  they  have  provided 
everything  from  wheelchairs  to  homemaker  services. 

They  have  conserved  natural  resources,  restored 
historic  landmarks,  and  encouraged  the  establishment 
of  the  first  juvenile  courts.  In  other  words,  from  the 
covered-wagon  era  to  the  Space  Age,  women  volun- 
teers have  also  been  pioneers. 

Until  recently,  they  have  worked  in  traditional 
ways  in  public  and  private  agencies  where  separate 
roles  have  been  clearly  defined,  and  in  a partnership 
with  professionals  in  which  relationships  followed 
fairly  predictable  patterns. 

But  a whole  new  vocabulary  has  emerged,  indica- 
tive of  a change  in  the  volunteer  pattern  as  well  as  in 
the  shape  of  society:  population  explosion;  population 
mobility;  megalopolis;  suburbanitis;  in-migration; 
urban  renewal  and  redevelopment;  automation;  inter- 
group  relations;  school  dropouts;  unreached  youth; 
and  culturally  deprived.  These  are  terms  used  not 
only  by  professionals  in  social  and  physical  planning, 
but  also  by  lay  people  as  they  become  aware  of  the 
growing  complexity  of  problems  in  an  era  of  social 
revolution. 

As  communities  have  changed,  the  basis  of  volun- 
tary activity  has  changed  with  respect  to  what  needs 
to  be  done,  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  who  is  to  do  it. 
In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  today,  womanpower 
will  have  to  be  more  representative  of  the  total  com- 
munity, including  those  who  have  been  the  recipients 
of  services.  The  prospect  of  longer  life  will  permit 
an  increasing  number  of  older  women  to  serve  as 
volunteers.  The  shorter  work  week  has  meant  that 
employed  women  have  more  hours  to  give  to  their 
communities,  and  they  are  being  encouraged  to  do  so. 

There  are  more  jobs  to  be  done  than  there  are 
agency  funds  (public  and  private)  or  professional 
staff  to  do  them.  This  gap  must,  increasingly,  be 
filled  by  trained  volunteers  in  order  to  meet  the 
social  needs  of  our  State  effectively.  New  ways  of 
work  will  have  to  be  devised  to  make  possible  the 
best  use  of  this  womanpower,  for  example,  some 
form  of  expense  reimbursement  to  utilize  the  talents 
of  persons  of  limited  income,  supervision  and  train- 
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ing  of  the  younger  volunteer  and  imaginative  use 
of  the  experience  of  the  older  volunteer. 

The  sixties  have  brought  a new  pattern  of  coop- 
eration between  government  and  private  agencies. 
Tax  funds  from  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
new  subsidized  housing  program  are  being  spent  by 
voluntary  agencies  as  they  perform  work  formerly 
done  under  public  administration.  In  each  instance, 
local  non-profit  corporations  are  financed  from  Fed- 
eral funds.  Sanctioned  by  the  Federal  government, 
they  nonetheless  use  voluntary  patterns  of  independ- 
ent judgment  in  the  use  of  funds,  employment  of 
personnel,  and  selection  of  boards  of  trustees. 

The  changes  bespeak  the  need  for  tremendous 
expansion  of  joint  planning  and  coordination,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  for  continued  support  of  the  basic 
values  of  social  welfare  in  a democracy. 

Who  Are  the  Volunteers? 

The  following  figures  from  the  current  reports  of 
just  three  Pennsylvania  agencies  offer  proof  that 
volunteering  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  lives 
of  a large  percentage  of  women  in  the  Common- 
wealth today.  The  Red  Cross  has  83,653  adult 
volunteers  in  the  State;  49,770  volunteers  serve  the 
Girl  Scouts;  and  Pennsylvania’s  Hospital  Auxiliaries 
report  22,290  adult  volunteers  and  10,856  teenagers, 
giving  3,412,518  hours  of  hospital  service  annually. 

In  order  to  discover  some  of  the  motivations,  satis- 
factions, and  needs  of  volunteers  as  well  as  the  part 
they  play  within  the  agency  programs,  two  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  out,  one  to  women  active  in 
volunteer  work  and  the  other  to  agencies  in  which 


volunteer  work  is  a recognized  part  of  their  program. 
The  women  were  broadly  representative  of  all  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  State,  all  sizes  of  communities, 
and  different  types  of  volunteer  activities.  We  re- 
ceived 420  replies  from  volunteers,  42  from  voluntary 
agencies,  and  8 from  governmental  agencies. 

The  following,  then,  is  an  outline  from  our  sample 
survey  of  Pennsylvania  women  volunteers; 

Of  the  volunteers  who  replied,  86  per  cent  were 
married.  The  majority  were  over  35;  only  9 per  cent 
were  under  35.  Thirteen  per  cent  were  employed  in 
a profession  or  business;  51  per  cent  had  been  em- 
ployed at  one  time.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
families  had  an  annual  income  of  $10,000  or  over. 
Only  16  per  cent  had  no  children;  53  per  cent  had 
two  or  three;  and  4 per  cent  had  five  or  more.  The 
opinion  that  as  children  become  older,  mothers  par- 
ticipate more  in  volunteer  activities  was  confirmed 
by  these  figures;  6 per  cent  of  the  children  were 
under  5;  15  per  cent  were  between  6 and  10;  30  per 
cent  were  between  11  and  18;  and  53  per  cent  were 
over  18.  Most  of  the  volunteers  had  attended  college 
or  had  received  specialized  training  beyond  high 
school.  Of  the  420  respondents,  49  held  master’s 
degrees. 

More  than  half  of  the  agencies  found  no  general 
difference  between  the  volunteer  of  today  and  one 
of  10  or  15  years  ago.  Several  agencies  felt  that 
today’s  volunteer  brings  more  skill  and  creative 
potential  to  the  job,  is  more  aware  of  her  respon- 
sibilities, has  more  desire  to  share  in  policy  making, 
and  insists  on  having  meaningful  work.  Others 
replied  that  volunteers  have  more  sophisticated  in- 
terests, a greater  degree  of  social  consciousness,  and 


Table  IX.  Kinds  of  Agencies  and  Number  of  Years  of  Volunteer  Service. 

Number  of  Volunteers  and 
Years  of  Service 


5 and 

21  and 

Type  of  Agency 

Under 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20 

Over 

Social  Welfare  

33 

47 

18 

12 

43 

Health  and  Hospital  

52 

35 

28 

10 

24 

Fund  Raising  

45 

44 

33 

29 

49 

Church  

36 

35 

22 

19 

72 

School  

32 

48 

44 

16 

13 

Other  

37 

38 

23 

17 

36 
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Table  X.  Reasons  for  Becoming  a Volunteer. 


Reason 

Desire  to  help  others 

Wish  to  be  part  of  decision-making  process.  . . . 

Constructive  use  of  leisure  time 

Development  of  personal  potential 

Association  with  people  of  common  interests . . . 
Means  for  acquiring  experience  for  employment 
Status  in  the  community 

that  they  come  from  all  segments  of  the  population, 
some  using  their  work  as  a stepping  stone  to  paid 
employment.  It  was  reported  that  "purposeful  ac- 
tivity is  now  considered  desirable  leisure  time  effort” 
and  that  the  "career”  volunteer  ( one  who  chooses 
her  field  of  endeavor  ve.r}'  carefully ) is  on  the 
increase. 

How  Long  Do  Volunteers  Serve? 

More  than  half  of  the  respondents  have  been  in 
volunteer  work  for  20  years  or  more;  75  per  cent 
have  served  over  10  years.  Table  IX  presents  infor- 
mation about  types  of  agencies  and  the  number  of 
years  these  women  have  served  in  volunteer  activities. 

It  should  be  noted  that  almost  all  of  the  volunteers 
are  serving  in  more  than  one  agency  at  the  present 
time. 

How  Are  Volunteers  Recruited? 

Most  of  the  women  became  volunteers  through  the 
influence  of  friends,  family,  or  other  agencies.  Con- 
sistent with  this  observation  is  the  fact  that  388  of 
these  volunteers  had  interested  others  in  volunteering. 
Forty-two  per  cent  felt  that  volunteer  activities 
needed  more  publicity.  Considerable  support  (318) 
w'as  given  to  Volunteer  Placement  Bureaus  as  a 
method  for  more  effective  use  of  volunteers,  and 
support  was  also  given  ( 237 ) to  the  formation  of  a 
State-wide  committee  of  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  volunteer  program-S. 

Thirty  agencies  confirmed  the  experience  of  volun- 
teers by  stating  their  most  common  means  of  recruit- 
ing is  through  word  of  mouth  or  contacts  made  by 
their  own  volunteers.  The  next  most  popular  method 
is  through  speeches  or  contact  with  clubs,  local  groups, 
and  churches.  Tv/enty  per  cent  of  the  agencies  con- 


Number  of 
V olunteers 

217 

64 

62 

42 

13 

7 

1 

tact  Volunteer  Bureaus  or  Health  and  Welfare 
Councils,  and  recruit  through  mass  media  or  some 
form  of  publicity.  Other  sources  listed  were  retired 
persons,  college  students,  civic  and  service  clubs, 
senior  citizens  clubs,  churches,  labor  unions,  teen- 
agers, older  women  with  grown  families,  and  single 
working  women. 

Why  Do  Women  Volunteer? 

The  desire  to  help  others  was  the  primary  reason 
given  for  becoming  a volunteer.  The  two  next  most 
important  reasons  were  a wish  to  be  a part  of  the 
decision-making  process  of  the  community  and  a feel- 
ing that  volunteering  was  a constructive  use  of  leisure 
time.  Only  one  woman  felt  that  gaining  status  was 
important.  (See  Table  X.) 

Why  Do  Women  Discontinue  Volunteer  Work? 

The  majority  who  had  discontinued  volunteer 
work  stated  that  they  did  so  because  of  a lack  of 
challenge.  Pressure  of  other  responsibilities  and  lack 
of  time  were  other  factors.  Only  five  women  discon- 
tinued because  they  entered  paid  employment. 

When  the  agencies  were  asked  what  problems  they 
encountered  in  retaining  volunteers,  they  listed  the 
following  general  causes:  changing  family  needs; 
insufficient  staff  to  provide  supervision  leading  to 
more  meaningful  work;  increased  mobility  of  our 
population;  women  entering  labor  force;  poor  agency 
utilization  of  the  leadership  abilities  of  the  volun- 
teers; and  a too  frequent  turnover  of  officers  and 
committees,  prohibiting  good  continuity. 

How  Are  Volunteers  Selected  and  Trained? 

Placement — Practically  all  of  the  women  contacted 

found  their  work  challenging  and  interesting.  A 
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vast  majority  had  selected  their  type  of  work; 
however,  those  who  were  assigned  their  task  felt 
it  had  been  a satisfactory  experience.  Most  felt  that 
special  abilities  or  training  were  considered  in 
their  placement.  Two  hundred  eighty-three  women 
had  an  initial  interview  with  a member  of  the 
agency  before  beginning  their  work. 

Training — Fewer  than  half  the  volunteers  were 
given  any  written  instructions  such  as  informative 
literature,  job  descriptions,  or  directions.  Seventy- 
one  per  cent  did  receive  special  training  or  help 
with  their  job,  through  staff  interviews,  coopera- 
tion, and  class  instruction.  In  some  instances,  on- 
the-job  training  was  given  through  consultation 
or  regularly  scheduled  meetings  with  persons  in 
charge  of  the  work.  As  a result  of  the  several 
approaches  to  training,  most  of  the  women  have 
been  enabled  to  assume  increasingly  responsible 
jobs. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  compare  the  training 
and  supervisory  experiences  reported  by  the  volun- 
teers with  the  programs  the  agencies  reported.  Six- 
teen agencies  stated  they  conducted  initial  interviews 
when  volunteers  were  inducted.  Half  the  agencies 
oriented  volunteers  through  conferences,  lectures,  or 
meetings.  Fourteen  said  they  recommended  reading 
or  provided  brochures  or  manuals.  All  agencies 
except  two  offered  training  in  some  form,  generally 
through  a formal  organized  program  prepared  by 
themselves  or  other  qualified  organizations  or  per- 
sonnel. Almost  all  the  agencies  provided  one  or  all 
the  following:  on-the-job  training,  lectures,  work- 
shops, conferences,  and  group  meetings. 

More  than  half  the  volunteers  (283)  said  their 
work  was  evaluated  periodically  on  the  job  by  staff 
and  volunteers.  Fifty  were  evaluated  by  staff  only 
and  31  by  other  volunteers.  Half  the  agencies,  on 
the  other  hand,  said  they  did  not  evaluate  regularly, 
several  giving  as  a reason  that  this  affected  volunteer 
relations;  when  evaluations  were  conducted,  they  were 
done  primarily  by  professional  staff. 

9 We  recommend  that  schools  of  social 
work  offer  courses  on  effective  education 
and  use  of  volunteers,  directed  toward 
meeting  the  current  needs  created  by  grow- 
ing social  problems. 


What  Are  the  Satisfactions  of  Volunteers? 

As  noted  previously,  a large  number  of  women 
said  they  became  volunteers  because  they  wanted  to 
help  others.  Not  surprisingly,  then,  the  most  fre- 
quently experienced  satisfaction  was  that  of  helping 
or  giving  service  to  others.  Perhaps  this  is  the  core 
of  volunteer  work  for  women.  It  is  fundamental  to 
humanitarianism  that  the  individual  have  the  right 
or  privilege  to  give  of  himself  to  help  others.  Volun- 
teer service  as  an  organized  and  recognized  activity 
not  only  provides,  but  also  assures,  this  opportunity 
to  a large  number  of  persons. 

Other  satisfactions  expressed  by  the  women  were: 
meeting  all  kinds  of  people;  enjoying  the  type  of  job; 
experiencing  personal  growth;  and  seeing  improve- 
ment in  the  agency  or  community.  Of  course,  not 
everyone  felt  her  work  was  worth  the  time  involved 
or  even  that  it  helped  fulfill  community  needs,  but 
the  majority  (273)  did.  Most  of  the  women  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  suggestions  about  their  work 
and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  suggestions  carried 
out.  The  largest  number  ( 383 ) felt  their  volunteer 
work  was  good  citizenship  training,  for  they  had 
learned  much  about  community  problems  in  general, 
as  well  as  about  the  various  agencies  in  particular. 

Although  association  with  staff  members  was  not 
stated  as  a satisfaction,  the  experience  these  women 
had  with  staff  show  that  this  is  an  impottant  part  of 
their  activity.  Three  hundred  fifty-one  felt  that  staff 
were  consistently  helpful  and  supportive;  approxi- 
mately the  same  large  number  felt  that  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  staff  and  were  appreciated 
by  them.  They  confirmed  this  feeling  by  stating  that 
they  felt  the  staff  regarded  them  as  partners  or  mem- 
bers of  the  team  and  a valuable  part  of  the  agency 
(357). 

These  women  received  many  forms  of  recognition: 
awards,  pins,  stripes,  gifts  (198);  letters  and  words 
of  appreciation  (162);  increased  responsibility  or 
promotion  (80);  publicity  and  special  events  (42). 
In  general,  they  thought  recognition  was  important. 

In  spite  of  this,  almost  half  the  agencies  said  they 
had  no  formal  plans  for  promotion  or  for  increasing 
the  responsibilities  of  the  volunteer.  Several  ex- 
plained that  their  action  depended  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, her  interest,  tenure,  reliability,  or  perform- 
ance. Several  mentioned  promotion  from  committee 
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member  to  chairman  or  board  member,  or  occasion- 
ally, to  becoming  a paid  employee  of  the  agency. 

What  Is  the  Need? 

A high  percentage  of  the  reporting  agencies 
clearly  attach  great  value  to  the  volunteer  and  her 
work.  They  stated  repeatedly  that  they  could  not 
function  without  volunteers  and  that  their  programs 
were  volunteer-staff  partnerships.  The  three  most 
frequently  mentioned  reasons  why  agencies  need 
volunteers  were : ( 1 ) to  allow  the  paid  staff  more 
time  to  deal  with  technical  agency  problems;  (2)  to 
ease  the  financial  burden  by  supplementing  the  paid 
staff;  and  (3)  to  increase  public  support  of  the 
agency. 

Volunteers  also  contributed  in  less  tangible,  but 
equally  effective  ways  by:  enriching  the  program 
because  of  their  diverse,  outside  interests;  bridging 
the  gap  between  agency  and  community;  reassuring 
client  or  patient  of  his  individual  worth  through 
personal  relationships;  dedicating  themselves  to  the 
agency  because  of  the  unique  commitment  which 
volunteers  have.  Agencies  also  stated  their  volunteers 
were  indispensable  as  policy  makers  and  board  and 
committee  members.  Almost  all  agencies  recognized 
that  the  services  and  assets  offered  by  volunteers — 
such  as  helping  staff  morale,  contributing  breadth 
and  "non-professional”  ideas,  bringing  special  skills, 
warmth,  compassion,  and  spontaneity  to  the  programs 
— frequently  are  possible  only  because  of  the  special 
character  of  volunteers. 

This  gratifying  response  bears  out  the  ever-grow- 
ing realization  that  the  role  of  the  volunteer  in 
Pennsylvania  can  be  of  prime  importance  to  the 
effective  functioning  of  our  over-all  social-welfare 
program. 

What  Status  Does  Volunteer  Work  Have? 

Although  only  31  per  cent  of  the  women  were 
concerned  that  the  status  of  volunteering  in  our 
society  is  declining,  this  percentage  could  indicate  a 
need  to  evaluate  the  situation.  Organizations  with 
volunteer  programs  are  in  a favorable  position  to 
develop  creatively  the  role  of  the  volunteer  and  the 
significant  contribution  she  can  and  should  be  able  to 
make  to  present-day  society. 

Agencies  generally  felt  that  there  will  be  many 
new  volunteer  opportunities  in  the  future  at  a policy 
and  decision-making  level,  within  public  welfare 


agencies,  on  advisory  boards  or  commissions,  and  on 
community  planning  councils.  Increasing  govern- 
ment programs  and  legislation  are  making  tremend- 
ous impact  on,  and  changes  in,  volunteer  work.  All 
the  agencies  anticipate  new  opportunities  in  the  Anti- 
Poverty  programs.  Medicare,  housing,  and  greater 
support  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  These 
advancements  are  already  setting  new  directions  and 
new  challenges  for  volunteers  and  agency  volunteer 
programs. 

What  Is  the  Future  for  Volunteering? 

New  and  increased  opportunities  for  volunteers 
are  clearly  recognized  as  part  of  the  changing  patterns 
of  community  life.  Since  several  guides  to  keeping 
pace  with  change  have  emerged  from  our  studies,  we 
suggest,  as  possible  means  of  improving  and  expand- 
ing volunteer  work  to  meet  changing  requirements, 
that  all  voluntary  agencies  in  the  Commonwealth: 

Re-evaluate  their  programs  in  order  to  offer 
volunteers  new  and  more  challenging  opportunities 
to  develop  and  use  their  talents  more  effectively  and 
in  order  to  explore  broader  and  more  creative  uses 
of  volunteers  to  meet  increasing  social  service  needs. 

Provide  better  volunteer  education  and  training 
to  assure  more  valuable  contributions  and  leadership 
development  at  all  levels  of  agency  program  and  in 
order  to  help  the  volunteer  relate  her  specific  tasks 
and  tangible  contributions  to  the  over-all  work  of  the 
agency  and  the  community. 

Ascertain  whether  their  volunteers  should  be  more 
broadly  based  in  terms  of  age,  socio-economic, 
educational,  and  ethnic  backgrounds  and  attempt  to 
assure  this  representation,  including  realistic  provision 
for  the  special  needs  of  some  women  volunteers  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  serve  regardless 
of  economic,  physical,  family,  or  social  circumstances. 

Give  more  attention  to  the  establishment  and 
extension  of  the  use  of  Volunteer  Bureaus  at  the 
local  level,  to  assure  every  interested  woman  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  community  life  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  grow  as  an  individual. 

Recognizing  that  agencies  are  only  one  segment  of 
the  volunteer  picture,  and  realizing  that  volunteering 
immensely  benefits  the  entire  Commonwealth  (as 
well  as  the  individual  volunteer),  we  believe  it  is 
time  for  the  State  and  local  communities  to  be 
concerned  about  the  status  of  volunteering. 
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The  Future 


Society  today  is  in  a highly  fluid  state.  Science  and  technology,  through 
improved  communications  and  faster  means  of  travel,  have  made  neighbors 
of  us  all  and  have  perfected  techniques  that  are  revolutionizing  our  entire 
economic  and  social  life.  Automation  is  on  the  way  to  eliminating  a majority 
of  jobs  for  unskilled  labor;  better  production  methods,  computers,  and  other 
time-saving  devices  have  shortened  the  work  week  and  placed  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  leisure  time  at  the  disposal  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  patterns  for  the  future  have  not  yet  been  set.  Society  can  either 
ignore  the  challenge  to  make  life  worthwhile  for  all  citizens,  or  it  can  meet 
that  challenge  by  understanding  the  problems  and  finding  solutions  to  them. 
In  this  Report,  we  have  set  forth  the  major  problems,  relating  to  women, 
that  remain  to  be  solved  and  have  suggested  possible  solutions.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  our  work,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  this  is  the  time  to  set 
the  patterns  for  the  future.  For,  in  this  fast-moving  decade,  the  future 
is  now. 

Our  studies  have  led  us  to  make  certain  recommendations,  the  imple- 
mentation of  which  we  believe  necessary  if  Pennsylvania  is  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow.  While  our  recommendations  are  stated 
specifically  in  terms  of  improving  the  status  of  women,  we  wish  to  point  out 
that  women  would  not  be  the  sole  beneficiaries.  The  economic,  political, 
and  social  life  of  the  entire  Commonwealth  would  be  improved,  through 
better  and  more  equitable  living  standards  for  every  citizen. 

We  should  like  to  make  one  final  statement  in  support  of  our 
recommendations.  We  firmly  believe  that  all  members  of  society  must  be 
encouraged  to  develop  their  potentials  to  the  fullest  extent,  not  only  for 
their  own  good,  but  for  the  good  of  all. 
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To  this  end,  we  have  given  special  attention  to  suggesting  ways  in 
which  every  woman — regardless  of  age,  creed,  nationality,  or  economic 
status — may  be  made  aware  of  the  many  opportunities  now  available  to  her 
in  Pennsylvania.  For,  unless  the  women  who  most  need  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities  know  of  their  existence,  these  programs  will  not 
accomplish  their  purpose  of  preparing  women  to  cope  with  their  new  roles 
in  society. 

0 fFe  therefore  recommend  that  the  Commonwealth  prepare  two 
publications  for  State-wide  distribution,  delineating  in  a concise 
manner:  (1)  the  legal  rights  of  Pennsylvania  women;  (2)  the 
vocational  guidance  facilities  available  to  Pennsylvania  women  of 
all  ages;  and  the  opportunities  available  for  continuing  their 
education  on  various  levels. 

It  is  unrealistic,  however,  to  assume  that  a woman’s  role  in  the  society 
of  the  future  will  depend  solely  upon  what  opportunities  are  provided  for 
her.  To  realize  her  full  potential,  a woman  must  want  to — and  be  able  to — 
participate  actively  in  the  process  of  improving  her  own  status.  Thus,  we 
address  the  following  recommendations  to  all  Pennsylvania  women. 

0 We  recommend  that  Pennsylvania  women  reappraise  their  atti- 
tudes and  activities  in  order  to  earn  full  partnership'  in  the  society 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

0 We  recommend  that  organized  women  s groups  make  a concerted 
and  continuing  effort  to  encourage  women  to  pursue  their  educa- 
tion, whether  to  complete  high  school,  to  complete  a college 
degree,  to  train  or  retrain  for  employment,  or  to  study  for  self- 
improvement. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  action  be  taken 
to  assure  the  women  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  Commonwealth  is  focusing 
its  attention  on  the  problems  discussed  in  this  Report  and  that  the  recom- 
mendations for  further  study  and  action  are  being  carried  out,  not  only  by 
the  Commonwealth,  but  also  by  others  to  whom  they  are  directed. 

0 We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Governor  appoint  a Citizens’ 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women,  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Commission. 
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